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RAPID REDUCTION 


IN OUTPUT OF IRON AND STEEL 
PLANTS PROGRESSES. 


Shipments of Ore Will Soon Cease.— 
Some Fair Sized Orders for 
Structural Material.— 

Few Pig Iron 
Sales. 


Cancellation of contracts, suspen 
sion of operations on new plants, and 
further sharp curtailment of produc- 
tion by many iron and steel concerns 
have been the leading features of the 
week. The United States Steel Cor 
poration now has 37 furnaces out of 
blast and two banked, hav-ng about 41 
per cent of its blast furnace capacity 
idle. Independent interests—especial 
ly in eastern Pennsylvania—are fol 
lowing a similar policy. The Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co. has stopped work 
on its new plant at Aliquippa, Pa. 
\ general readjustment of wages is 
forecasted by the action of several 
eastern furnace companies in reducing 
the pay of their employes 10 per 

. 

cent, in an effort to reduce costs of 
manufacture. Many foreign laborers 
in iron and steel works are returning 
to their homes across the ocean. Al 
though there are few favorable indi 
cations, it should be noted that not 
infrequently mills which have sus 
pended operations find it possible to 
resume temporarily, as new orders 
are received. There are some _ re 
ports of improvement in collections 
and of a slight change for the better 
in financial affairs. 

Work on the building of the 
Activity great plant at Gary con- 
at Gary tinues without interruption. 

About 55.000 tons of. steel 
originally engaged for the first unit 
of the works has been delivered and 


a large part of it erected Orders 


lave been placed for an additional 


tonnage of structural steel for four 
hlowing engine houses, and an additional 
tonnage has also been taken by the 


Ilino‘s Steel Co. for the new plant. 


Owing to the blow 

Ore Shipments ing out of many 
Decline blast furnaces, and to 
the accumulation of 

ere at lower lake docks and in fur- 
nace yards, the shipment of ore is 
rapidly being brought to a close. The 
Steel Corporation will make no ship 
ments from the mines after Nov. 30, 
and many vessels are now on their 
last tr-ps. A considerable number of 
barges ‘have already been laid up. 
There is absolutely no interest in 
prices of ore for next year’s delivery. 
President Crawford, of 

Southern the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
Companies & Railroad Co., is now 
in the Birmingham dis- 

trict making a careful inspection of 
the properties of that company. No 
further developments of the transfer 
and reorganization of the company 
are expected until he returns north 
and reports upon the situation. It is 
believed that the recent transaction, 
by which the Tennessee company 
was absorbed by the United States 
Steel Corporation, has strengthened 
the position of the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co., which was closely allied 
with the Tennessee company. Its 


absorption is not expected. 


Some improvement is not 
Structural ed in the structural mate 
Material rial market. it: 16. an 

nounced that — specifica 
tions against New York pier shed con 
tracts will be placed with the mills 
at. the rate of 1,000 tons a_ week. 
\mong the orders placed are for the 
White House build:ng, San Francisco, 
2,500 tons, which went to Milliken 
Bros., and 1,300 tons for a New 
Orleans hotel. The Corn Products 


Co, has announced its intention to 





proceed w.th the erection of its large 


plant at Summit, Ill, which will re-. 


quire about 10,000 tons of structural 
material. An order has been placed 
for a considerable tonnage of steel 
work required by British Columbia. 
Two of the few railroad orders re- 
ported are that of the Jersey Central, 
with the Phoenix Bridge Works, for 
500 tons of bridge material, and that 
of the Pennsylvania system for about 
1,000 tons, with another eastern com- 
pany. 
The pig iron market has 
Pig Iron shown almost no _ indica- 
Very Dull tions of life. The south- 
ern grades seem to have 
settled to a basis of $16 for No. 2 
foundry, Birmingham, but some _in- 
terests are asking more. It would 
be difficult to say what price would 
be named on a good szed order. 
Steel making irons are quoted ordi- 
narily at $20, valley, for Bessemer, 
and $18 for basic, but probably both 
of these prices could be shaded. Bar 
iron mills aré running intermittently 
and prices are irregular. There is 
considerable cutting of prices by job- 
bers on sheets, in order to get rid of 
large stocks. There is also some cut- 
ting on plates by independent inter- 
ests. Specifications on plates for car 
contracts continue without much _ in- 
terruption, but new business is ex- 
tremely light. Business in tubular 
lines is not quite so dull as in some 
other products. Shipments of mer- 
chant pipe and boiler tubes are heavy. 
The price of cast iron pipe has been 
reduced $1 per ton. 
The H. C. Frick Co. 
Coke and reports one-third of its 
Old Material ovens idle, and other 
coke producers are still 
further reducing their output. Prices 
are somewhat lower. Extreme de- 
press'on continues in the old mate- 
rial market, and the past week has 


witnessed a further decline in prices. 
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THE WEEK IN IRON CENTERS 


PITTSBURG. 


Drastic Application of Curtailment 
Policy—Credit Business Reduced. 


Office of Tue Iron Trapve Review, 
521 Park Bldg., Nov. 19. 


are permissible, present 
may be compared 
Financial 


If similes 
market conditions 
to a sick patient. 
ists are working overtime in their ef- 
stimu- 


special- 


fort to rally the patient, but 


lants far applied have been in- 


effective. Nothing can be gained by 
a discussion of prices, as the patient 


so 


has no pulse, respiration is slow, cir- 
culation sluggish, and there is no ap- 
parent appetite. 

The curtailment of output tonic re- 
ferred to last resulted in 


some good, inasmuch as 


week has 


there is no 
over-production by the mills, and job- 
bers are cleaning up where they can 
do without doubtful 
counts to their books. A stiffer dose 


of the same tonic will be applied later 


so adding ac- 


in the week. 

This simile of the patient is brought 
out in a story told here during the 
week. It was pointed out that the 
country is sound, but that there are 
weak spots and the greatest of these 
is the financial stringency. The pa- 
tient has been failing, physicians were 
called in and the family anxiously 
asked for the prognosis. The elderly 
physician replied that of two 
things would happen; the pa- 
tient would die or-he would get well, 
but before either alternative came 
about the sick man might be an in- 
valid for some time. This is about as 
much as anybody knows about how 


one 
either 


long present conditions will continue. 


3usiness is slowing up more than 
at any time since the start of the 
depression, .but manufacturers figure 


that the sooner the bottom is reached, 
just so much sooner will the reaction 
take place. To assist in reaching the 
bottom and thus hasten the reaction, 
the volume of credit business is being 


reduced, and at the same time its 
character is being more carefully 
watched. Manufacturers are accept- 


ing suspensions and cancellations af- 
ter a careful scrutiny of reasons for 
the same and no effort is being made 
to force material upon unwilling cus- 
tomers. 

The United States Steel Corporation 
has 39 of its blast furnaces blown out. 
The H. C. Frick Coke Co. has shut 
down one-third of its coke ovens in 
the Connellsville region. The Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Co. has suspended 
operations on the construction work 


at its new Alliquippa plant, and other 
curtailments are coming. 

The bi-monthly examination of prices 
of shipments during September and 
October, governing the November and 
sliding wage scale of the 
Amalgamated association took place 
last Wednesday. Under the bar 
scale the average of shipments came 
out between 1.60c and 1.65c, instead 
of between 1.65c and 1.70c during the 
previous period, thus reducing the 
price paid for puddling from $6.62% 
to $6.50. 

Pig Iron—All pig 
this time are nominal and sentimental. 
There have been no sales upon which 
to base an accurate quotation and the 
asking prices of. furnace men are the 
only to the situation. On 
steel making iron there is little dif- 


December 


iron 


iron prices at 


guides 


ference between present asking prices, 


Bessemer being quoted $20 valley, and 
basic $18, although either of these 
might be shaded if a firm offer on a 


A small sale 


at $18.50 de- 


fair tonnage was made. 
of off basic is reported 
livered Pittsburg. The 
on foundry iron depends 
the furnace 


asking price 


entirely upon 
the necessity of 
it and 


to $3 for this reason. 


making 
) 


there is an easy range of $ 


Furnaces that 


are well sold up to the first of the 
year are asking $21 to $22 valley, 
while others that have been com 
pelled to sell or stock in furnace 
yards are quoting $19 to $20 at the 
furnace. Most of the iron being of- 
fered at this time is resale on ac- 
count of cancellation or suspension. 


Southern iron is not much of a factor 
at this time, and while prices ranging 


from $16 to $17 Birmingham have 
been mentioned, one furnace has in- 
structed its representative not to let 
anything good get past him at $15 
Birmingham. 

The Stewart Iron Co. furnace is 


the only one reported out in the val 


1 
} 


leys, but several others are on the 
ragged edge as far as business is con- 
cerned and will blow out as soon as 
they get to the end of their order 
books. For delivery over the remain 
der of the year, there being no in- 
quiry for next year, we quote the 


following nominal prices: 


Reasemer, VENey sisssvscsvers $20.00 to 20.50 
Besesmer, Pittsbure .......c0:s 20.90 to 21.40 
No. 1 Foundry, Pittsburg...... 20.65 to 21.10 
No. 2 Foundry, Pittsburg...... 19.90 to 20.40 
Gray Forge, Pitteburg o.6.60 00s 19.40 to 19.90 
PRG SNES. oc csw 6 seo ko 50 ess 18.00 to 18.50 
OR oo, aa a 18.90 to 19.40 


Ferro-Manganese.—In the face of a 


lifeless market with no inquiry, im- 
porters are asking $52 to $53 deliv- 
ered Pittsburg on ferro-manganese, 


foreign 80 per cent, for delivery 
through the remainder of this year 
and the first quarter of next 


Imported 50 per cent ferro-silicon is 
quoted $100 to $102 Pittsburg, for prompt 
at $97 to $98 on forward deliveries, do- 
mestic, 12 per cent, $36; 11 per cent, $35; 
10 per cent, $34 
imported ferro-silicon are quoted 50 cents 
These quotations are applicable 


The lower grades of 


lower. 
to Pittsburg territory. 


Plates.—The plate market, while not 


absolutely dead, is so near it that 
the distinction is fine. There is no 
new car business; no new ship busi- 
ness has been offered, and about the 


only thing moving is a small tonnage 
of tank plate for Standard Oil work 
We continue to 

inch thick, 6% 
1.70c f .o. b. mill burg. 
follows per 100 
pounds: Bi and flange steel plates, 
0.10c; A. B. M. A. and ordinary fire- 
steel 0.20c; still bottom 
0.30c : steel, 0.40c;  lo- 
0.50c; all 
excepting straight taper 


four 


Extras are as 
iler 
hox plates, 

marine 


comotive firebox steel, 


steel, 


+ - Le 
not more than 


varying 


inches in width at ends, narrowest 


end not being less than 30 inches, 
0.10c; circles, 0.20c. Plates in widths 
over 100 inches up t 110 inches, 
0.05c: Ove! 110 inches up to 115 
nches, 0.10« r 115 inches up to 
120 inches, 0.15c; over 120 inches up 
to 125 inches, 0.25 over 125 inches 
vp to 130 inches, 0.50c; over 130 
inches, 1.00c. Gages under '%-inch to 
and including 3/16-inch plate on thin 
edges, 0.10c; under 3/16 to and _ in- 
cluding No. 8 0.15¢; under No. 8 and 
including No. 9, 0.25c. Five cents ex- 
tra for less than carloads Terms, 


net cash in 30 day S. 
Sheets—The market is slow 


shading 


very 


The principal by manufac 


turers is on black sheets, but jobbers 


in an effort to liquidate stocks have 
been making price inducements. on 
blue annealed and galvanized as well. 
With the ore 4 nts PORE 
Vitn Cii¢ present money situation, 


manufacturers prefer shutting down 


rather than take chances on their ac- 
counts, and the result is a very con 
servative policy. Jobbers have been 
reducing stocks in some instances by 
cutting prices, while in other instances 
they figure it D eferable to .have 
stocks rather than accounts on books 
We quote the following official price : 
which in some instances on_ blacks 
may be shaded $1 to $2 per ton: 
Black steel sheets, one pass, cold 
rolled, Nos. -11-12, 2.20c; Nos. 13-14, 


2.25c; Nos. 15-16, 2.30c; Nos. 17-21 











| 
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2.35c; Nos. 22-24, 2.40c; Nos.i 25-26, 
2.45c; No. 27, 2.50c; No. 28,. 2.6uc; 
2 No. 30, 2.85c; galvan- 
ized Nos. 10-11, 2.65c; Nos. 12-14, 
2.75c; Nos. 15-16, 2.85c; Nos. 17-21, 
3.00c; Nos. 22-24, 3.15c; Nos. 25-26, 
3.35c; No. 27, 3.55c; No. 28, 3.75c; No. 
29, 4.00c; No. 30, 4.25c; blue annealed, 
No. 10 and heavier, 1.85c; Nos. 11-12, 
1.90c; Nos. 13-14, 1.95c; Nos. 15-16, 
2.05c. Corrugated roofing, $1.90 per 
square for No. 28 painted, 2%-inch 
corrugation, and galvanized, $3.25 ver 
square for No. 28. 

Tin Plate.-—Some little improvement 
ig noted in tin plate both as to cur- 
rent business and sentimentally toward 
first quarter. Several fair orders for 
the first three months of next year 
have been placed. The McKeesport 
Tin Plate Co. during the last half 
of Octuber broke all previous rec- 
ords and had the largest pay roll in 
its history. The pay roll was met 
with cash and amounted to over 
$26,000. The production covering the 
last half of the month constituting 38 
turns was 1,7431%4 gross tons of black 
sheets and 28,399 base boxes of tin 
plate. The average output per turn 
was 10,200 pounds per mill, of wh'ch 
there are 10 at this plant. We con- 
tinue to quote: 

Coke tin plate 100-pound basis, 14 
x 20, $3.90 f. o. b. mill, Pittsburg dis- 
trict. Terms, 30 days, less 2 per cent 
for cash in 10 days 

Rails and Track Materials—Con- 
trary to belief in some quarters that 
a large part of the rail capacity for 
next year has been reserved although 
the actual contracts and delivery spe- 
cifications have: not been made, it is 
authoritatively stated that reservations 
have been very small and confined to 
a very few roads, the 


> 


feeling being 
that under present conditions there 
will be plenty of capacity_to turn out 
all requirements. While actual speci 
fied contracts are not enough to keep 
mills running full, it is stated that 
the suspended tonnage that will be 
carried over into next year is be 
tween 400,000 and 500,000 tons. There 
business 


has been no. standard rai 


1 

onsisted only of carload lots with a 
omp tively small aggregate On 
the standard 1908 specifications we 

juote as follows 
Fifty-pound and _ heavier, 500-ton 
lots and over, $28; carloads and less 
5 less than carload 


than 500 tons, $30; 
1 


lots, $32; 8-pound, $38; 12-pound, $34 
to $37; 16-pound, $32; 20-pound, $31; 


25 to 45-pound, $30; angl splice bars 


for standard sections, $1.65; standard 
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spikes, $1.9) Pittsburg; *hand spikes} $2 
to $2.05 Pittsburg. ‘ 

Steel—Quotations of semi-finished 
steel are nominal and __ stationary, 
there being no inquiry for material 
and no effort is being made to sell 
under present conditions. The $31, 
Pittsburg price of sheet bars has 
been teaffirmed and will probably re- 
main until the first of the year. Soft 
3essemer billets are quoted-$28 Pitts- 
burg and open-hearth billets, $29. It 
is expected that two more mills 
making semi-finished steel will be 
shut down before the end of the 
present week. 

Hoops and Bands.—There has been 
no change in this market since our 
last report. Books are void of new 
business and specifications are light 
with a propect of this continuing intil 
after the first of the year. We quote: 

Hoops in carload lots, 2c; in less 
than carload lots, 2.10c; bands, 1.60c; 
base half extras as per standard steel. 

Merchant Bars.—As in other fin- 
ished lines, there is very little cur- 
rent business, while at the same 
time specifications are light and the 
number of suspensions increased. All 
requests for suspensions or cancella- 
tions are being carefully scrutinized, 
no matter how small they may be. If 
good and sufficient reason is given, 
requests are being complied with, but 
in most instances cancellations are 
being treated as suspensions. These 
conditions. will probably reduce the 
volume of credit business to a large 
extent in the future. Steel prices are 
firm, but iron bar quotations are re- 
duced, and in one instance at least a 
very material reduction is quoted on 
condition of cash with order. Trans- 
actions in iron are very light, and dur- 
ng the past week, as far as can be 
learned, were confined to small lots 
and one deal of 300 tons of socket 
iron. We quote: 

Common iron bars, 1.50c to 1.60c 
Pittsburg in carload lots and _ over, 
1.60c to 1.65c in less than carloads; 
1.60c base Pittsburg, plus freight to 
point of shipment on western deliv- 
eries; Bessemer steel bars, 1.60c net 
for future deliveries; 1.85c¢ to 1.95c out 
of stock; plow and cultivator, 1.60c 
net; channels, angles, zees, tees, under 
three inches, 1.70c, all f. o. b. Pitts- 
burg. The following differentials are 
maintained on steel: Less than 72,000 
pounds, 0.10c advance; less than 1,000 
pounds of a size, 0.30c advance. Cold 
rolled and ground shafting, 50 per 
cent off in carloads, and 45 per cent 
7 


in less than carloads, delivered in base 


territory; open-hearth spring steel, 
1.60c 


2.25c to 2.50c; sleigh shoe flats 


’ 
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to 1.65c% smooth finished machinery 
steel, 1.90¢ to 2c; toe calk, 2.10c to 
2.15. Planished and machine straight- 
ened tire steel is 1.80c base. Tron 
finished tire under 114 by 4 inches, 1.75¢; 
iron finished tire, 144 by ™% inches and 
over, 1.60c base. All tire subject to one- 
half extra on the steel card, 

Structural Material—The one bright 
feature in this market during the 
week has been an announcement that 
specifications against the New York 
pier shed contract will be given the 
mills at.the rate of a thousand tons 
per week. Shape mills as far as new 
business is concerned are in worse 
condition than plate mills. . Construc- 
tion companies report no inquiry, as 
projected building operations have 
been dropped. On the other hand, no 
reports are received of work on com- 
mercial buildings already under way 
having been stopped. We quote: 
and channels, 15-inch, and 
under, 1.70c; over 15 inches, 1.90c; 
zees, 1.70c; tees, 1.75c; ang'es from 
three to six inches inclusive, 1.70c; 


Beams 


over six inches, 1.80c; universal and 
sheared plates, 6% inches and wider, 
1.80c base 

Merchant Pipe.—Shipments on old 
contracts continue heavy and suspen- 
sions are fewer than in other lines. 
There is some new contracting for 
merchant pipe, but the aggregate ton- 
nage is comparatively small and in 
volume runs along about as it has 
been running for the past two months. 
Mill prices are being maintained all 
along the line on steel pipe, but there 
has been some shading on iron pipe. 
We quote the following official dis- 
counts of the leading interest on steel 
pipe to consumers in large lots: 


—Steel— 
Black. Galv. 
6 oa Se Biles eo 65 49 
Me NR NERS Be 67 53 
56. Cd .. ccsinch ih combate emt 69 57 
en Se eee 73 63 
7 tO. 1D rincheeied): . cvencdes 70 55 
EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS. 
Sy ta” SC TG Cos 3 cone wane 58 46 
44 to 4 §neheOice. oaeida ode indo 65 53 
4% tn. Bes os ccnkccawten 61 49 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS. 
4 to 8 inches eoveceodevdveeeae 54 43 


Boiler Tubés.—There has been no 
change in boiler tubes and old con- 
tracts are being taken out with regu- 
larity. The chief reason of no new 
business is that it is out of season 


and between’ contracting periods. 
Prices are firm and we quote: 

Iron Steel 

to 234 fhe FI avs 03% 0b 42 47 

1% to. (2 MOO. 008k «untae 42 59 
2 SN. oiacin neue ease Fee 47 61 
236 to 8 rane tc ahs Bocce 2 65 
6 to 13 Weiies ceavs ties 42 59 


cent net extra. 
2% inches and larger, over 22 feet, 10 per 
cent net extra. 

Wire and Wire Products.—Prices 
are firm and a fair volume of busi- 
ness moving, but a slowing down has 
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been noticed during the week. We 
continue to quote: 

Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, 
$2.05; retailers’ carload lots, $2.10; less 
than carloads, $2.15; painted barb wire, 


$2.20 for jobbers in carloads; retail- 
ers in carloads, $2.25; and less than 
carload, $2.35; with 30c for galvan- 
izing; plain wire, 1.90c for jobbers, 
and 1.95c by carload. 

Coke.—Coke prices have fallen off 
a little during the past week, and 
foundry coke is quoted $2.85 to $3.00 
at the ovens on standard Connellsville 
72-hour grade. There are a few in- 
quiries and orders, but no talk of 
business for next year. Standard Con- 
nellsville furnace coke is quoted nom- 
inally at $2.40 at the ovens, although 
special instances may be cited where 
furnace coke has been sold as low as 
$2. Because of the number of blast 
furnaces being blown out, there have 
been heavy suspensions, which under 
present conditions practically mean 
cancellations. The H. C. Frick Coke 
Co, reports one-third of its ovens in 
the coke region out. A few of the 
independent coke producers are still 
further curtailing their output to meet 
the situation. The Hostetter Con- 
nellsville Coke Co. announces that, 
although its properties have been sold 
to the Frick company, it will continue 
to make foundry coke and supply its 
old customers. 

Old Material—The past week has 
seen a heavier slump in nominal scrap 
prices than during the same length of 
time since the present depression 
Aside from the railroad lists a very 
little scrap is being bought o: sold, 
and transactions are confined to deals 
between producers and dealers. Con- 
sumers profess not the slightest in 
terest one way or the other. We 
quote the following nominal prices: 

Heavy melting scrap, $14 to $14.50; 
re-roliing rails, $16.50 to $17; bundled 
sheet scrap, $11 to $11.50; iron axles, 
23 to $23.50; old iron rails, $19 to 
20; No. 1 wrought scrap, $15.50 to 
16; old car wheels, $21 to $21.50; low 
phosphorus scrap, $18 to $18.50; ma- 
chine shop turnings, $10.50 to $11; 
borings, $8 to $8.50; No. 1 cast 


SG th th 


cast 
scrap, $16.50 to $17. 
CHICAGO. 
Rapid Reduction of Output May Soon 
Reach Limit—No Pig Iron Sales. 


Office of THe Iron Trape Review, 
1362 Monadnock Block, Nov. 19. 
Market transactions continue to fol- 


low the hand to mouth rule which 
has prevailed for some time past. 
While the future apparently offers no 
more definite evidence of its trend, 
the feeling of uncertainty has subsid- 


ND 
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ed into a calmer attitude of waiting. 
Strictly financial conditions are given 
out as being improved and speedy re- 
lief from the present stringency is 
being prophesied, but the betterment 
is not being anticipated by producers 
or consumers and just so much ma- 
terial is changing hands as the buyer 
sees absolute need for and the seller 
sees cash for. The issuance of clear- 
ing house certificates has assisted ma- 
terially in solving the problem of pay 
rolls and circulating medium for re- 
tail trade, but has not affected the 
general industrial tie-up. Pig iron is 
not moving at all in this market. Steei 
products, on the whole, occupy a 
stronger position than iron. It is 
true, however, that with cancellations 
and deferments as numerous as they 
are, “consumers are taking consign- 
ments at the reduced rates very stead- 
ily and in some instances ate renew- 
ing on cancellations in a_ cautious 
manner, indicating clearly the need of 
material and the undeniable consump 
tive demand. It is probable, there- 
fore, that the tremendous reduction of 
output of the present month will soon 
reach a point beyond which it cannot 
go. The Corn Products Co. announces 
its intention to proced with its $5,000,- 
000 enterprise and a San Francisco 
structural steel contract for 2,500 tons 
was placed during the week, but in 
general there was little else of inter- 
est. The Griffin Wheel Co. resumed 
work on Monday after having been 
shut down for a week, during which 
time much needed repairs were made. 
The Republic Iron & Steel Co.’s mills 
also resumed. Cast iron pipe is quot- 
ed $1 lower than a week ago and a 
municipal contract for 300 tons is re 
ported. 

Pig Iron—There is no buying of 


pig iron in this market. The price of 


iron, both northern and southern, is 
purely nominal. There are no stocks 


on hand except in the south, where it 


is reported a considerable quantity of 


off iron has bcen made, but there is 
now practically no attempt to hold 
or bolster prices in the face of the 
indeterminate value of the iron. An 
additional furnace was shut down at 
South Chicago by the Illinois Steel 
Co., but there is no disposition to 
cut off operations to any extent by 
this company and certainly not by 
the Indiana Steel Co. at Gary, where 
construction is going on apace. In 
this district, as e!sewhere, the older 
and smaller furnaces are the first to 
be blown out, so that the number of 
idle stacks is somewhat out of pro 
portion to the average production 
which such a number would ordinarily 
represent. We are quoting a minimum 
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price for southern No. 2 at Birming- 
ham of $16 and for northern No. 2, 
$20, but it is not possible to say that 
iron has not been or cannot be bought 
below these prices. We quote for this 


year’s delivery as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal........ $25.50 to 26.00 
Northern Foundry No. 1....... 21.00 to 21.50 
Northern Foundry No. 2........ 20.00 to 20.50 
Northern Foundry No. 3....... 19.50 to 20.00 
Southern Foundry No. 1....... 20.85 to 21.35 
Southern Foundry No. 2........ 20.35 to 20.85 
Southern Foundry No. 3....... 19.85 to 20.35 
Southern Foundry No. 4....... 19.35 to 19.85 
Pere SPU. 1. OE... wee ve eee 20.85 to 21.35 


Souteein TO, 2 BO. ...sccestee 20.35 to 20.85 
18.85 to 19.35 


Southern Gray Forge .......... 3 
Southern DMottled .. 2... sa0<000% 18.35 to 18.85 
Southern Silveries, 4 per cent 

Ee Pe ee ee ee Tee 5 
Southern Silveries, 5 


BN o. ia a CN Sioa se ates +e els 25.33 

Southern Silveries, 6 per cent 
Silicon A Pee eee ee ee 26.35 to 26.85 
Tackson Co. Silveries, 6 per cent 30.40 
Jackson Co., Silveries, 8 per cent 32.40 
Tackson Co. Silveries, 10 per cent 34.40 
Malleable Bessemer ...........- 22.50 to 23.00 
Standard Bessemer ........+<+- 22.15 to 22.65 
22.85 to 23.35 


2 


Valley Basic ’ 3 
Alabama Basic ......+.. veeees 23.35 to 23.85 

Billets and Rods.——A uniform main 
tenance of a price of $28 Pittsburg base 
for forging billets with $3 additional for 
high carbon content seems now to pre 
vail, which is equivalent to $34 at Chi- 
cago. Low carbon or rolling billets are 
held at a price lower than this by the 
carbon differential. A few small lots 
have been sold in this territory, but 
scarcely enough tonnage has changed 
hands to disturb the absolute quietness 
of the market. We quote, f. 0. b. Pitts- 
burg, rolling billets, $28; Bessemer wire 
rods, $37; open-hearth rods, $38, and 
sheet bars $31 to $31.50. 

Merchant Bars.—The bar iron mills 
in this district are operating as the 
accommodating of the trade demands and 
are shut down as soon as the intermittent 
orders are filled, The East Chicago and 
Moline mills of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. resumed today and will continue to 
operate as long as the orders accumu 
lated in the week of idleness last. Of 
the other mills here, one is operating a 
part of each week and the other will in 
all probability close down for a short 
time in a few days. The price remains 
from 1.75¢ to 1.78e, the shading by an 
outside interest being very shortlived and 
iil Opposition to the sentiment well estab- 
lished locally that reductions in price 
would add nothing to the market. Trade 
from store has been light in all lines and 
delays in shipments are frequently asked. 
We quote, without change for carload 
Icts, Chicago delivery, as follows: 

Bar iron, 1.75c to 1.78c; soft steel bars 
and bands, 1.78c; half extras; soft steel 
angles, less than 3 x 3, b88c; hoops, 
2.18¢ base, full extras; planished or 
smooth finished tire steel, 1.9&8c; iron 
finish, up to 14% x % inch, 1.93c base; 
iron finish, 11%4 to 1% inch and larger, 
1.78 base; channel for solid rubber 
tire, 34 to 1 inch, 2.28c, and 1% inch 
and larger, 2.18c; smooth finished ma 
chinery steel, 2.18c; flat sleigh shoe, 
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1.83c; concave and convex sleigh shoe, 
1.93c; cutter shoe, 2.36%c; toe calk 
steel, 2.33c; railway spring, 1.98c; cru- 
cible tool steel, 7c to 9c, with higher 
prices asked on special grades. Quo- 
tations on shafting are 54 per cent off 
the list f. o. b. Pittsburg for carload 
lots, and 48 per cent off for less than 
carload lots. On iron and steel ba-s 
from local stocks, we quote as _ fol- 
lows: Bar iron, 2.25c, full extras; soft 
steel rounds, and square, 3-inch and 
larger, $2 per 100 pounds base; flats, 
2 inches to 4 inches by % inch and 
larger, $2 per 100 pounds base; 4% 
inches by 5 inches and 6 inches by 
5/16 inch and thicker, $2 per 100 
pounds base; all ovals, half rounds, 
per 100 pounds base; steel bands, 
half extras; soft steel hoops, $2.50 
full extras. Other sizes not men- 
tioned above, $2 per 100 pounds base, 


plus half extras. 


Plates. —While the consumption of 


plates for the completion of car building 
contracts is still active and shipments for 
boat building during the winter are go- 
ing forward without delay in most in 
stances, future engagements continue to 
be out of the question. We quote: 
Plates, %4-inch and heavier, 61% to 100 
inches wide, either universal or sheared, 
1.70c Pittsburg base. For extras sce 
Freight rate to Chi- 


cago, 18¢ per 100 pounds for carload 


ittsburg report. 


lots, and 2lc for less than carload lots. 
Jobbers’ prices for shipment from local 
stocks are as follows: Tank steel, 14 
inch and heavier up to 72 inches wide, 
2.20c; 3/16 inch up to and including 60 
inches wide, 2.30ce; 3/16 inch, 72 inches 
wide, 2.55¢; No. 8 up to 60 inches wide, 
240c. Flange steel, 25c extra; heads, 25c 
extra. 

Sheets—N.w further reductions have 
heen authorized in the price of sheets, 
but business is very slack. * Small lots 
of certain kinds of sheets may be 
sold at slightly lower prices than 
those quoted, but in the main there is 
little cutting. We quote: 

Black sheets, Nos. 8, 9 and 10, 1.90c 
Pittsburg; No. 28, 2.60c Pittsburg. 
Galvanized sheets, No. 28, 3.75c¢ Pitts- 
burg. Freight to Chicago, 18c_ per 
100 pounds for carload lots, and 2le 
for less than cartoad lots. Jobbers’ 
prices on carload lots and less from 
store are as follows: ; 

No. 10, 2.30c to 2.35c; No. 12,2.35c 
to 2.40c; No. 14, 2.40c to 2.45c: No. 
16, 2.50c to 2.60c: Nos. 18-20, 2.70c to 
2.80c ; Nos. 22 24, 2.75¢ to 2.85c: No. 
26, 2.80c to 2.90c: No. 27, 2.85c to 
2.95c; No. 28, 2.95c to 3.05c; No. 30, 
3.25¢ to Galvanized _ sheets, 
Nos. 10 to 20, 3.30c to 3.35c; Nos. 22 
and 24, 3.50c to 3.60c: No. 26, 3.70c 


3.35¢. 
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to 3.75c; No. 27, 3.90c to 4c; No. 28, 
410c to 4.20c; No. 30, 5.25c¢ to 5.30c. 

Structural Material.—The contract 
for the White House building in San 
Francisco, carrying about 2,500 tons, 
went to Milliken Bros. at a price of 
$49.50 f. o. b. New York for water 
shipment. The construction work at 
Gary is being pushed along without 
cessation and the steel for four blow- 
ing engine houses went to the Amer- 
ican Bridge Co. during the week. Ad- 
ditional tonnage was a'so taken by 
the Illinois Steel Co. for the new 
plant. Inquiries were very fair, 
amounting to 5,000 tons, and esti- 
mates are now being made on what 
agg-egates a moderately good ton- 
nage. The decision of the Corn 
Products Co. to go ahead with its 
$5,000,000 project at Summit, which 
will involve in the neighborhood, of 
10,000 tons of structural material, may 
be expected to result shortly in the 
placing of some good orzders. We 
quote as fol'ows: 

Beams and channels, 3 to 15 inches 
inclusive, 1.70c Pittsburg. For extras 
sce Pittsburg repo-t Freight rate 
from Pittsburg to Chicago, 18c per 
100 pounds for carload lots, and 2l1c 
per 100 pounds for less than carload 
lots. Quotations from store are a, 
follows: 

All angles, three inches and larger, 
inches, $2.05 per 100 


anges, over six inches, $2.15 


including six 
pounds; 
per 100 pounds base; beams, 3 to 15 
inches inclusive, $2.05 per 100 pounds 
base; channels, three inches and 
larger, $2.05 per 100 pounds base. 
Less than carload lots are $1 a ton 
higher than foregoing prices. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—The sale 
of a moderate tonnage of light rails 
and a small quantity of track bolts is 
reported, but a disposition to buy on 
the part of the railroads is so com- 
plete'y lacking that even the antici- 
pated buying in the first quarter is 
without corroborative evidence of 
any kind at present. A few small 
inquires have been received. The 
new light rail mill of the Illinois Steel 
Co. is in operation, the opening of 
its inaugural run being unusual'y au 
spicious. We quote: 

Bessemer rails. $28 to $30; less than 
500-ton lots, $32; open-hearth rails, 
$29; light rails, Bessemer, 25 to 45- 
pound sections, $32; 20-pound, $33; 
16-pound, $34; 
lighter sections down to 8-pound, $42, 


12-pound, $35; and 
all: f. 0. b. mill. Track supplies vary 
in price according to quantity and 
accompanying 


orders 


delivery. On 
rail contracts for future delivery, we 
quote, f. o. b. Joliet: 


1.65c; spikes, 2.00c to 2.10c; bolts with 


Angle bars, 
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square nuts, 2.50c to 2.60c; with hex- 


agon nuts, 2.75c. For carload lots or 
less, for prompt shipment, the fol- 
lowing prices are asked: Angle bars, 
225c to 2.75c; spikes, 2.40c to 2.50c; 
bolts. with square nuts, 2.85c; with 
hexagon nuts, 3c. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—A reduction of $1 
a ton on all sizes of cast iron pipe is 
made this week. A 300-ton contract 
for Hobart, Oklahoma, was taken by 
the United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co., but no other business 
has come into the market or is in 
prospect. Having changed our prices, 
we quote 4-inch water pipe, $35; 6 
and 8 to 12-inch, $34; larger sizes, 
$33; gas pipe, $1 a ton higher, 

Merchant Pipe and Boiler Tubes.— 
The diminution in quantity of orders 
for tubular goods was noticeable in 
the past week’and a pronounced quiet- 
ness now prevails. Mill prices are 
well maintained and there is no weak- 
ening in sight. 

We quote mill discounts, Chicago 
delivery, carload lots, as follows: On 
steel pipe, jobbers are allowed a con- 
cession of one point and five per cent 
additional from the schedule in force: 


Steel. 
Black. Galv. 
3% to 6 inches, inclusive.... 71.2 61.2 
BOILER TUBES. 
Steel. Iron. 
2% to 5 inches, inclusive.... 62.2 49,2 


Mill quotations on iron pipe are 
from four to five points higher than 
above. A concession of one point 
from the following quotations is al- 
lowed by Chicago jobbers on carload 
orders for shipment from local ware- 
house stocks. We quote for less than 
carload lots as follows: 

MERCHANT PIPE. 
Black. Galv. 
45 


4 $0. Us ingh ech one amet 61 

Me MBER. Sbacccct¥ecstxuneeeene 63 49 
54 CU aid'n WAGES co CDR Keine Se 65 53 
to. GC. BEROR i coc cccaseddana 69 59 
7 00° 2 MRR ee AS 65 50 


Minimum prices for wrought iron 
pipe, carload lots or greater, from 
Chicago stocks, are as follows: %- 
3%-inch, 57; %- 


- 


i 
inch to 44-inch, 55; 
inch, 59; 
inches to 12 inches, 59. 


os 


¥%-inch to 6 inches, 64; 7 
Joiler tubes 
from store are unchanged at 60 off for 
steel, 47'4 for iron, and 42% for seam- 
less, base sizes, 2% inches to 5 inches. 

Wire Products.—The 
wire nails and barb wire is increas- 


dullness in 


ing just now with the approaching 
close of the northern season of buy- 
ing. The usuai southern demand will 
come, it is expected, in December, but 
otherwise the trading in wire prod- 
ucts has been curtailed in the same 
manner as the output of other manu- 


factured products We quote to job- 


bers, Chicago delivery, as follows: 
Wire nails, 
$2.05, retailers’ carload lots, $2.10; less 


than carloads $2.15; painted barb wire, 


jobbers’ car'oad lots, 
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$2.20 for jobbers in carloads; retail- 
ers in carloads, $2.25c; and less than 
carload, $2.35; with 30c for galvan- 
izing; plain wire, 1.90c for jobbers, 
and 1.95¢ by carload. 
Coke.—Practicaily the only change 
in the coke situation is an increase in 
the amount of coke intended for fur- 
nace consumption, but now looking 
for other buyers and a corresponding 


willingness to let such lots go for 
immediate shipment at reduced prices. 


Foundries are also shutting off in 
their consumption of coke. We quote 
Connellsville 72-hour foundry coke at 
$3.00 to $3.25 and high grade stand- 
ard Connellsville furnace coke at 
$2.40 to $2.60 at the ovens. 

Old Material—The props have seem- 
ingly been knocked out from under 
the scrap market and prices that are 
low today will probably be high to- 
morrow. Railroads are placing alarge 
amount of old material on the mar- 
ket and for what small portions of 
their lists that are sold are taking, 
perforce, buyers’ prices, which are in 
most instances surprisingiy low. It 
is estimated that 50,000 tons of scrap 
have been offered by the railroads in 
the past two or three weeks. This 
week the Great Northern offers about 
6,000 tons, of which 2,900 tons is 
composed of iron and steel rails. The 
Illinois Central is offering over 10,000 
tons, including 2,900 tons of wrought 
scrap, and a like quantity of steel 
rails. The St. Louis Southwestern 
is in the market with approximately 
600 tons. In the list of quotations, 
all of which have been materially re- 
duced though even at that not repre- 
senting bottom which have 
been named, old car wheels, iron rails 


prices 
and relayers are especially weak. 
Lower prices are anticipated and buy- 
ing is very light. We quote gross 
tons in the first paragraph. 


ae Ke WUMEEE foc aneseds osnas $20.00 to 20.50 
Sane) pus) OES 2.5% vas ecup eens 16.50 to 17.00 
Re-rolling Rails (3 ft. and over).. 14.00 to 14.50 


Old Steel Rails (3 ft.and under). 14.50 to 15.00 
Light Section Relayers, 45 lbs. and 


under, subject to inspection.... 24.00 to 26.00 
Relaying Rails, subject to inspec- 

OE ree ere 22.00 to 24.00 
Frogs, Switches and Guards.... 12.00 to 12.50 
Heavy Melting Steel ........... 12.00 to 12.50 

We quote net tons as follows 
gh ee ee ee $12.00 to 12.50 
No. 2 R. R. Wrought...... seeen 22000 ta 19.50 
Knuckles, Couplers and Springs. 11.00 to 11.50 
I Ce CEL Lids uae ps 00x 90% 15.50 to 16.01 
ee ae Se ..- 19.50 to 20.00 
eer reer 17.50 to 18.00 
Dealers’ Forge No. 1........... 10.00 to 10.50 
A NEI, bs cov on ao vineee 9.00 to 9.50 
No. 1 Cast, 150 Ibs. and less.e.. 14.50 to 15.00 
ee 7.75 to 8.25 
Mixed Busheling (Nos.land2).. 8.50to 9.00 
Geuntry::: DRC 0s bets sewccces 8.00 to 8.50 
OSS Re OE Sra 8.50 to 9.00 
ge er 12.00 to 12.50 
CAME | OSTEO. i, 2 0.4 se 0 opcteegnese 6.00 to 6.50 
Mixed Borings, etc.........--.- 6.00 to 6.50 
Machine Shop Turnings ....... 7.50 to 8.00 
Railroad Malleable ............ 11.25 to 11.75 
Agricultural Malleable ......... 11.00 to 11.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap 12.25 to 12.75 
Old Iron Splice Bars........... 14,00 to 15.00 
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CLEVELAND. 
Ore Fleets Making Final Trips—Con- 


servatism Ruling Market. 
Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
Browning Bldg., Nov, 19. 


Iron Ore.—By the end of Novem- 
ber, the ore movement of 1907 will 
have practicaily come to a close. A 
few steamships in addition to the 
barges have already been laid up by 
the United States Steel Corporation, 
and it is not expected to ship any 
ore from the mines after Nov. 30. 
The fleet of M. A. Hanna & Co., with 
the exception of a single boat, is now 
on its last trip and will be laid up as 
soon as it has unloaded. Other ship- 
ping interests are taking similar ac- 
tion. A great quantity of ore is go- 
ing on docks and delay in unloading 
cargoes has interfered considerably 
with the movement. The appearance 
of frost in some of the mines, retard- 
ing operations, has also caused s!ow- 
ness in dispatching boats with cargoes 
from upper lake ports. The present 
indications are that there will be a 
large quantity of ore on dock next 
spring. No attention is yet being paid 
to next year’s ore. 

Pig Iron.—Limited buying for im 
mediate needs remains the only ele- 
ment of activity in the pig iron mar- 
ket. The general commercial situa- 
tion is effectively forestalling any con- 
sideration of purchases for forward 
delivery. The market continues a 
nominal one, and in the absence of 
transactions, it is impossib'e to as- 
certain its ‘strength and weakness. 
Orders for deferred deliveries on the 
part of melters are numerous, but 
positive cancellations of contracts are 
Furnace C of the Buffalo 

added 
to the temporarily idle class. We note 
the sale of 350 tons of No. 2 foun- 


not many. 
Furnace Co., Buffalo, has been 


dry for prompt delivery at about 
$19.50 Cleveland. Carload lots are 


land. The quotation of $20 Cleve- 
land was made in the week to an in 
quiry on a limited tonnage for first 
quarter delivery. Collections are bad 
and difficulty is being encountered by 
some melters in securing money to 
pay for their iron. , We quote, f. o. b. 
Cleveland, for the remainder of t 


year, as follows: 





ee ee ee eres 
es Pee er Ree 1.50 
OE ee eee ere 0 1.4 

Se. . Ct ET. . o'en coo aus se ; 9.50 to 20.00 
ie 2s. 20.85 to 21.35 
Gy FOrme 2c ccccccccscccresccs 20 to 20.50 

Coke.—The coke market shows lit 
tle activity. The blowing out of 


many furnaces continues to throw a 
quantity of spot furnace coke upon 
the market, and the price of $2.50 per 
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ton ovens could probably be shaded. 
Foundry coke remains fairly firm, and 
there is little buying for forward de- 
livery. We quote high grade furnace 
coke at: from $250 to $2.75 ovens for 
the remainder of the year, and foun- 
dry coke at from $3.25 to $3.50 ovens. 

Finished Material.—Marked conser- 
vatism in ordering and_ accepting 
business is being shown in finished 
lines by buyers and sel’ers respect 
ively. There is a tendency on all 
sides to confine contracting to such 
amounts as can be readily financed. 
The belief that cutting of prices will 
not relieve the situation is being gen- 
erally followed, although shading is 
being done in sheets, light plates and 
bar iron by independent interests and 
some business is being taken through 
such inducements Local iron and 
steel mills are operating spasmodical 
ly, their activity depending upon the 
received 
[mplem 


: 1 ] - . Cdianc : +} Paaty 
display their conhdence in tne tuture 


and are specifying quite heavily for 
49 ¢ +1 co te r 1° Pa etait 

material in their line of manufacture. 

There is some activity in structural 


material and several pending contracts 
1 for 900 tons for an office build- 
ing and for 200 tons for an extension 


to an Ohio manufacturing plant. We 


t g 
also note an inquiry for 500 tons of 
shapes d { S Warehouse busi- 
ness is only fair. As-is to be expect- 
ed, collections aré poor and credits 
re bei closely scrutinized. In 
stances of overstocked buyers offer 
ing to resell material are reported. 


Old Material.—Old material remains 











a drag on the market and great trou- 
ble is being experienced in moving it. 
| re ttle at d ind cance l 
t exis ( racts I ¢ IT 
4 . ‘ 
quent S ( ulls are closing while 
1 
others are barely perating ind the 
; 
m K ¢ il S ») p spec or gaining 
: 
streng soo I es again slumped 
1 
during the k d it is believed the 
b tt } not vet be n reacn¢ d. 
1 
rl} S\ nark S the worst 
' ' 
( i On i 4 \ ] Says nN l 
ufacturs wl sells considerable o!d 
\ 
nN ( ] \\ ] V1 d ou p es. 
1 
ind quote f, o. | Cleveland, gross 
tons 1] S 
Old bi SEE istvamsresen eeeas to 20.( 
Old 14 to 15.50 
Old f ) 14 to 15 
Old el 0.( to 2] ) 
Steel | I 12 to 1 
Steel ‘ 17 to 1 
M: ible if l i ) 300 to 14 
Malleab 1 (ag t 0 to 12, 
Hea ; » 13.5 
Cor mixed tee » 12. 
Low I ] S » 18.6 
We quote net tons as 
No. 1 R R. W ht 13 to 13 
N 1 bushelir 11.50 to 12. 
No. 1 machine cas 14.50 to 15.00 
rate SRS els Srna ace ate a nie ee 1.00 to 20.50 
} 
) 


Axle turnings .. 
Machine shop turnings 





Seen re nerteneneeereereeeremennas 
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Geaté WRER fo ee orcs cs sce es 11.00 to 11.50 
Pipes “and flues: ...ccsccccscece 11.00 to 11.50 
co ge A SA Serer tice 9.50 to 10.00 
Hoop and band iron.......+.+.. 6.00 to 6.50 
Sheet WOR. Secacvescvetesverenes 5.00 to 5.50 
Wrought drillings ......-.-.+.+. 7.00 to 8.00 
Stove plbte wc ie sess esis se 11.50 to 12.00 
Cast *DORREE “0 cixciese so ss ce snw's 6.00 to 7.00 
CINCINNATI. 


Pig Iron Business Light and Prices 
Difficult to Quote. 


Office of THe Iron TravE REVIEW, 
First National Bank Bldg., Nov. 19. 
Pig Iron.—Business in the pig iron 





market’ continues limited and but few 
transactions have been consummated. 
Prices are without particular change, 
but it is difficult to say what could 
be done should any tonnage be sub- 
mitted. Buyers are not inclined to 
purchase in anything like normal 
quantities and the tendency to melt 
everything on hand appears to be 
general. Furnaces, realizing the _fu- 
tility of urging iron upon unwilling 
buyers, are making no effort to sell. 
Occasionally a block of iron is put up 
to a sales agency to dispose of, the 
seller needing the money. Such trans- 
actions as have been made have been 
a matter of negotiation and do not 
represent actual market conditions. 
Requests for cancellation of contract 
re occas onally made, but furnaces 
decline to entertain such requests, as 
purchases under contract are re- 
garded as an obligation on the part of 
the buyer regardless of the trend of 
the market Southern pig iron is 
regarded as fairly quotable at $16 
Birmingham for No. 2 foundry, al- 
though the unsettled 


business affairs and the small number 


condition of 


of sales and inquiries in the pig iron 


market makes it difficult to 


quote an 
established figure. There are rumors 
of $15.50 Birmingham having been 
quoted, but this is not confirmed. 
Northern iron is quotable at $18.50 
for No. 2 foundry at furnace with no 
sales reported While there is no 
inquiry for next year, it is said that 
some buyers have intimated a_ will- 
ingness to take some tonnage for the 
first quarter and first half at * $15 
Birmingham. The lower grades con- 
tinue exceedingly dull and No. 4 
foundry and gray forge are merely 
nominal with nothing tangible on 
which to base prices. The condition 
of financial affairs is the main topic 
of discussion in the trade and it 1s 
the prevailing opinion that a _ settle- 
ment or improvement in these con 
ditions would be quickly reflected in 
the pig iron market Reports of 
blowing out of furnaces are naturally 
believed to be in favor of support 


ing values, but there is ample iron 
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now offering for the exceedingly light 
demand. It is a matter of comment 
that furnace order books are practi- 
cally unopened for next year with Jan. 
1 but little more.than six weeks dis- 
tant. We quote for prompt delivery, 
delivered Cincinnati, as follows: 


Southern Foundry No. 1....... $19.75 to 20.25 
Southern Foundry No. 2....... 19.25 to 19.75 
Southern Foundry No. 3....... 18.25 to 18.75 
Southern Foundry No. 4....... 17.75 to 18.25 
Southern No. 1 Soft........00% 19.75 to 20.25 
Southern No. 2. Soft.......cs0e 19.25 to 19.75 
Southern Gray Forge .......++: 17.25 to 17.75 
Northern No. 1 Foundry....... 20.20 to 20.70 
Northern No. 2 Foundry...... . 19.70 to 20.20 
Northern No. 3 Foundry....... 19.20 to 19.70 


Finished Material.—Trade is quiet 
with but little demand except in the 
way of retail orders to cover imme- 
diate needs. Specifications on con- 
tracts are light. Small orders are 
filled here at the following prices: 

Angles, 3 x 3 and over, 2.15c to 
2.25c; beams and channels, 15 inches 
and under, 2.15c; small angles and ar- 
chitectural channels, 2.10c base; plates 
14 inch and heavier, 2.10c; 3-16 inch, 
2.20c: No. 8, 2.20c; sheets (blue an- 
nealed) No. 10, 2.30c; No. 12, 2.356" 
No. 14, 2.40c; No. 16, 2.50c; box an- 
nealed sheets, Nos. 18 and 20, 2.65c; 
Nos. 22 and 24, 2.75c; Nos. 25 and 
26, 2.80c; No. 27, 2.85c; and No. 28, 
2.95c. Iron and steel bars, $2 base; 
boiler: tubes, 62 per cent off base; 
turnbuckles, 45 per cent off; rivets, 
3.15c base; cold rolled shafting, 45 
per cent off list; steel tire, 2.10c base. 

Coke.—A number of coke  opera- 
tions have curtailed output and the 
market is easier. The uncertainty sur- 
rounding the future of the pig iron 
market and the foundry trade has de- 
layed commitments for next year’s 
supplies and there are but few in- 
quiries pending. The spot coke mar- 
ket is steady with just about enough 
call to absorb the limited offerings. 
Prices in the leading coke producing 


districts are as follows: 


PER TON 
Wise County Furnace Coke....... $2.85 to 3.00 
Wise County Foundry Coke....... 3.00 to 3.25 
Pocahontas Furnace Coke, prompt 
ne er merry mere ye 
Pocahontas Foundry Coke......... ¢ 3.00 to 3.25 
Connellsville Furnace Coke, prompt 
GHIDMEHE ooh ecsacccsvcucccchesces Bt owO awe 
Connellsville Foundry Coke....... 3.00 to 3.25 


New River Foundry Coke, prompt 

SHIDMBAE 5.5 aides wsiarets s one aide 6456 thee Ome 
New River Furnace Coke, contract. 2.85 to 3.00 

Old Material_—-The demand from 
melters is light, but there is some call 
from dealers to cover short. sales 
made some time ago for November 
and December delivery. This is more 
noticeable in old railroad car wheels 
than other descriptions. We quote 
dealer’s prices as follows: 
Old No. 1 R. R. wrought, net tons.$14.00 to 14.50 
Cast machine and fdy., net tons. 15.00 to 15.50 


Old iron rails, gross tons....... 19.50 to 20.50 
Old steel rails (re-rolling) gross 


ale ek SE arene ee pe 15.50 to 16.50 
Old short lengths, gross tons.... 15.50 to 16.50 
Old iron axles, net tons........ 20.50 to 21.00 


Heavy melting scrap, gross tons. 15.00 to 15.50 
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Stove plate, net tons........... 13.00 to 13.50 
Wrought turnings, net tons..... 8.50to 9.50 
Cast borings, net toms......... . 7.50to 8.50 
Car wheels, gross toms....... ..+ 20.50 to 21,00 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Blowing Out of Furnaces Goes Stead- 
ily On—Many Mills Closed. 
Nov. 19. 

Pig Iron.—The reduction in pro- 
duction through the blowing out of 
furnaces, to which reference was 
made last week, goes steadily on, and 
unless there is a radical change in 
trade conditions within the next 
month the coming of the new year 
will find fewer stacks in operation 
in eastern Pennsylvania than has been 
the case for several years. Among 
those blown out during the last few 
days are the Marshal furnace of the 
Juniata Furnace & Foundry Co. at 
Newport, and two furnaces of the 
Thomas Iron Co. at Hokendaqua and 
Hellertown. This makes four of the 
latter company’s nine furnaces that 
are now out of operation. + It is un- 
derstood that the Reading Iron Co. 
contemplates similar action with its 
Keystone furnace, and other concerns 
have the same procedure in view. At 
present prices, producers figure out a 
positive loss on many sales, and as 
stocks in yards are beginnihg to accu- 
mulate slowly, the necessity for rad- 
ical action is apparent. The big stee!- 
making companies are not so _ seri- 
ously affected as the merchant fur- 
naces, but they too have reductions 
in view. Producers are now receiv- 
ing many requests for delay in ship- 
ment, and even for cancellations, and 
sales are very small. Prices have 
naturally sagged, and show some 
changes. Some sales of gray forge 
have been reported under $17, but 
that figure may still be considered 
the lower range. While exact quota- 
tions are not easy to quote in so re- 
stricted a market, they tnay be quoted 
about as follows: 


No: 1X Foundry” ...i.csess ... + $19.50 to 20.00 
No. 2X Foundry <cscscsece eeeese 19.00 to 19.50 
NO. 2) Pieih «vidio c cadens cccsbeae 18.50 to 19.00 
Standard Gray Forge ........5.. 17.00 to 17.50 
RaGhe t i.cS wade sdaepe's VtNn boneeRe 18.00 to 18.25 
Low Phosphorus .......+-....-+ 26.00 to 26.50 


New Material.—Reports of  shut- 
downs and reductions in forces come 
from all sides, but it is worth while 
to chronicle that some of these con- 
cerns quickly open their mills again. 
Such has been the case with the East- 
ern Steel Co..at Pottsville and three 
mil's at Conshohocken, which shut 
down about a fortnight ago. Many 
mills are working on reduced time, 
but continue to keep going, and are 
assured of more or less activity up 
to Jan. 1. There is a fair amount of 
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business doing in structural material 
and plates, but iron and steel bars 
are quiet. Prices ate maintained at 
the same figures, as follows: Beams, 
channels and angles, according to 
specifications, 1.85c to 1.90c; refined 
iron bars, 1.75c to 1.80c; steel bars, 
1.75c to 1.85c; plates, 1.85¢ to 1.90c. 

Old Materia!.—Aiter a brief respite, 
scrap has taken another tumble, and 
apparently has not touched bottom 
yet. There are practically no orders 
from the mills. Ordinarily at this 
time of year, the market advances, but 
1907 is proving a_ sad_ exception. 
Prices show a decline in nearly every 
kind of scrap and may be quoted as 


follows: 


Ee ee Fe ee $15.50 to 16.00 
No. 1 steel scrap....... ee 12.75 to 13.25 
a a eee 19.50 to 20.00 
Old iron axies ....... cceceen waee 00.24.00 
Ne eee Sesens RED SD Lore 
Old car wheels. .....i.0r% »-e-+ 21,00 to 22.00 
Choice scrap R. R. No. 1 wrought 16.50 to 17.00 
WO. T) POPE” GORRD. 66 2 s50 6s 28 60te 15.00 to 15.50 
eS eee 16.50 to 17.00 
Low phosphorus scrap ......... 18.00 to 18.50 
Weeotret “1908 PIPE 6 oc i. Sota c cc's 12.50 to 13.00 
No. 1 forge fire scrap.......... 12.50 to 13.00 
No. 2 forge fire scrap, ordinary. 9.50 to 10.00 
Wrought turnings ............. 10.75 to 11.25 
Axle turnings, heayy ........... 12.00 to 12.50 
LOSE DREUESS © cise teens 8.25 to 8.75 
Stove plateS 2... .csecsseccer 14.00 to 14.50 


sions in Prices Are Made. 


Office of Tue Iron Trapve Review, 
Room 1005, No. 90 West St., Nov. 19. 

Pig Iron.—Almost complete inactiv 
ity in the eastern pig iron market 
With but two or three ex- 


ceptions, no. sizable tonnages have 


continues 


been contracted for during the past 
week, and the few sales which were 
made were at marked concessions 
from the price heretofore maintained. 
It is pretty well established that as 
low as $17.50, eastern furnace, has 
been done on No. vide a foundry, with 
other irons proportionately lower, 
wherever sufficient seliing has been 
Additional 
furnaces are epreparing to blow out 
and it is felt that, with the heavy cur 


done to establish prices. 


tailment in output already made, east- 
ern prices will not go a grzeat deal 
lower. It is understood that some 
fair sales of forge irons have been 


made in this territory of late, but de 


tails are not obtainable. We quote, 
tidewater prices, as follows: 

Northern Foundry No. 1........ $19.50 to 20.00 
i Dc MOMMEY Go 5a oda sce od 18.50 to 19.00 
Le Bt, RES 18.00 to 18.50 
EE ara d ke sla ea e's o's & 0 ce 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 2 Southern Foundry....... 21.00 to 21.50 
MS aS Ae kere) Kan som eew sta ob 6. 18.00 to 18.50 


Ferro-Manganese.—There has been 
some little activity during the past 
few days on the basis of $50, sea- 
board, for delivery early next year. 
This apparently represents the pres- 
ent market fairly. 

Finished Materials—Though new 
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business continues small and there are 
a good many requests for delayed 
shipments, the tone of the market is 
distinctly better, so far as prices are 
concerned. Both the leading interest 
and certain independent concerns have 
advised their selling departments that 
no reductions are to be made, as it 
is felt that even a considerab!e con- 
cession would not result in increased 
business. With the clearing of the 
financial situation, it is felt that some 
thing approaching a normal volume 
of business will reappear. 

In structural business, the Amer- 
ican Bridge Co, has taken the Brook- 
lyn subway loop, over 2,500 tons, the 
receivers of Milliken Bros., Inc, have 
secured the contract for a consider 
ab'e tonnage of steel work required 
for British Columbia and for an ex- 
tension to the Sheepshead Bay grand 
stand in Brooklyn. The Jersey Cen 
tral railroad has placed orders with 
the Phoenix Bridge Works fer about 
500 tons of bridge work, the Penn 
sylvania system has closed for nearly 
1,000 tons with another eastern con 
cern, and the usual grist of smaller 
orders has been placed. 

The 1,500 tons of plates required 
for the construction of pier sheds 54 
and 57 in this city, together with a 
smaller tonnage of shapes, has been 
paced with an eastern mill by the 
contractors, it is, reported, at full 
scheduled prices Bar iron business 
is very light, but prices are apparent 
ly steadier, the much discussed cut 
ting of late being chiefly on inferior 
brands of iron.~ No business is re- 
ported in billets. Steel bars are only 
fairly active. In cast iron pipe the 
situation is stagnant. We quote: 

Angles, 3 to 6 inches x %-inch and 
heavier, 1.86c; beams, 3 to 15 inches, 
1.86c; tees, 3 x Y%-inch and heavier, 
1.91c; plates, carloads, tank, 1.86c; 
marine boiler, 2.26c; bar iron, 1.76c; 
soft steel bars, 1.76c; sheet, No. 28, 
black, 2 60c. 

Old Material.—The week has wit 
nessed a fusther decline in scrap 
prices, owing to the fact that mills 
are buying practically nothing. The 
railway. lists of the month were dis 
posed of at very low prices. Requests 
for delay in shipment ate frequent 
and several eastern mills are run 
ning only part time. We quote, gross 
tons, New York delivery, as follows: 


EE WOO IN ag "ide a ba algo Oe $20.00 to 20.50 
Old steel rails, re-rolling........ 15.50 to 16.00 
a | en ree 23.00 to 23.50 
Sa RE OED, os wise oo0s 6.6.60'8% 20.50 to 21.00 
ed 496m GBC “BEICS.. cw cisccces 17.00 to 17.50 
See MBER 1 GRE BRIEB oie esse ccwivc 15.50 to 16.00 
Heavy melting steel.......7.... 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought........ 13.50 to 14.00 
ee ee ree 12.50 to 13.00 
SOMME 2 TDD) pe scaesceesceses 11.00 to 11.50 
Sr ree rrr rr 5.50 to 6.00 
Wroumtt” CUrMiNeW <.66 2c cc ceases 8.50 to 9.00 
ee ee cee 15.00 to 15.50 
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Railroad: malleable ............6. 14.50 to 15.00 
Agricultural malleable ......... 15.00 to 15.50 
RD SAW o's 6 os Wester ie 12.00 to 12.50 
Grate DER.’ « oins5 was Spine ee wake 11.50 to 12.00 


ST. LOUIS. 
Collections Improve  Slightly—Little 
Buying of Pig Iron. 
Nov. 18. 

Pig Iron.—While there was not 
much buying of pig iron last week, 
more inquir:‘es were reported for im- 
mediate and future shipment. Most 
of the orders placed were for lots of 
carloads to 100 tons for prompt ship 
ment at pri¢ces ranging from $16.25 
to $17.50 Birmingham basis for No. 2. 
It is hard to determine the prices 
that furnaces are holding out for, and 
a majority of the orders booked re 
sulted from offers made by buyers 
Very few inquiries covering shipments 
over the first part of 1908 are re 
ported. 

Collections during last week showed 
some improvement, but St. Louis 
banks still decline to pay out cash 
on “depositors’ checks” and continue 
to issue “cashiers’ checks” or what is 
known here as “scrip.” 

Our quotations, f. o. b. Birming 
ham, to which $3.75 freight is to be 


added, folows: 


mo, 1 Sogthern....6 244%. $16.50 to 17.50 
No. 2 Southern.. 16.00 to 17.00 
No. 3 Southern. 15.50 to 16,00 


No, 4 Southern. 14.50 to 15.00 


Coke.—The demand for foundry 
and furnace coke fell off last week, 
but prices remain about stationary 
This was probably the result of cur 
tailments of production by ovens 
Smelter coke is something of a drug 
on the market, having been offered as 
a resale from car tracks in Chicago 
Our quotations follow: 72-hour Con 
nellsville foundry, $3.25 to $3.50, 48 
hour furnace, $2.40 to $2.50; smelter, 
$1.60 to $2.25. The freight to East 
St. Louis is $2.80 and to St. Louis, 
$2.90. 

Old Material—The market contin 
ues dull with complaints of the 
money stringency reported by deal 


ers. Our quotations are as follows: 
GROSS TONS 

Second-hand relaying rails, according to 
ee DE OUNEET, ho8.sn v5.65 ines swraws $29.00 
Steel rails (less than 3 feet)... 15.00 
Car wheels . ee 24.50 
Re-rolling steel rails ........... ‘sive eee 
Ileavy melting steel - PET TS wee 
CCOUMtrY BEGET AIMEE iin ck eect 12.00 
Cy | eres aera isinre Baath whrelesimiseed 22.00 
NET TONS 
No. 1 R. R. wrought........  eévre pe eee 
OR is Ae a .. 15.00 
Iron splice bars and fish plates........ 17.00 
Iron car axles : 24.50 
NE MO cae 0:5:6.50,8 a bo OOK oO 19.00 
Iron shaftings (3 to 6 inches).......... 18.00 
RCOUNEEY, -GIRUOMNC Oh ibn t 4500 diese pavewse ee 12.00 
Locomotive tires, smooth inside......... 15.00 
Pipes gE aN eae 7 eee 12.00 
ee a eli 5 ee ee ee 15.00 
R. R. cast (less than 300 pounds)...... 14.50 
A: eR eM ae ak ie bm wie Wate oe 13.00 
No. 2. busheling Ee ee ene 12.00 
Boiler sheet and rings........... 12.00 
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R. R. cast borings (free of inferior 


GUAM). owas carves sessed vceeticss Svevs 10.00 
M. B. wrewsht turns: cs ies cceccccese 13.50 
Machine’ shop _ turnings (free from 

GORGES ctasgtcewesevesa verve sys Pe 5 a tains .00 
Raised” MiMUEATE ine Se eee es cess 14.00 
Agricultural malleable .......--.seeeee. 14.00 
Cast stOVE PIAtG ccc sei cccteccssvvcves 11.00 

BUFFALO. 
General Readjustment of Wages 


May Result From Conditions. 


Office of THe Iron TraApvE REVIEW, 
932 Ellicott Square, Nov. 18. 
Pig Iron.—No improvement in the 
situation is noted and it is generally 
absolute 


conceded that there is an 


cessation of business. Sentiment re- 


garding the financial condition is 
said to be governing the present sit- 
ation in the iron market, but it is 
admitted that the wide range of quo- 
tations made by some furnaces dur- 
ing the depression has assisted ma- 
terially in destroying the confidence 
of the consumer. A member of a 
prominent iron firm said today that 
the melters were so much in need of 
iron that by the first of the new 
year either they would be_ obliged 
to pay present prices or there would 
be a general reorganization of the 
wage scale among the furnace work- 
ers. 

The local 


most lifeless appearance. 


presents an al- 
Within the 

have 
Lacka- 


plant and one at the 


market 


past ten days three © stacks 
blown out here; two at the 
wanna _ steel 
Suffalo & Susquehanna plant. Three 
others in this territory are expected 
to blow out within the next two 
weeks. 

defer 


Requests to shipments are 


still being received and it is quite 


probable that some old contracts 
that should close next month will be 
string ng along in delivery for five 
or six months of next year. 

Owing to the small interest mani- 
fested by consumers, it is thought 
that there will be no buying for 1908 
delivery until the last week in Decem- 
ber. There is little or 


base fourth quarter quotations on at 


nothing to 


present, but judging from some small 
sales reported from ne‘ghboring ter 
local 


ritories and a canvass of the 


dealers we feel safe in announcing 
the following prices for fourth quar- 
ter delivery: 
No. 1X Foundry 
No. 2X Foundry 
No. 2 Plain 


20.00 to 20.50 
(atk cages seats 19.50 to 20.00 
Se ee 19.00 to 19.50 
Malleable Bessemer ............ 20.50 to 21.00 
ee rn ee rr 18.50 to 19.00 
oO rere rere ee 25.00 to 26.00 
4 


The Morrow Mfg. Co., Wellston, O., 
has just completed an order for 24 metal 
buggies of its own design for the Jack- 
son Steel & Iron Co. and is preparing 
to make a specialty of large mine fans. 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Plan of Curtailment Enforced at Blast 
Furnaces and Mills. 
Nov. 18. 

The plan of curtailment of pig iron 
production in order to plainly meet the 
demand was demonstrated fully during 
the past week in this section when three 
more furnaces were blown out. The de- 
mand is not very extensive and much of 
the old business on the books of the 
manufacturing companies now awaits 
further instructions, probably a cancella- 
tion. The manufacturers have decided 
that it is better to cut off the production 
altogether than to keep the furnaces go- 
ing and making iron with all material and 
Jabor as high as it has been. The pro- 
duction in Alabama is off at least 40 per 
cent. The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co. has but one furnace in opera- 
tion at Bessemer and four of the six 
at Ensley. The Alice and Oxmoor fur- 
naces were shut down week before last. 
Other companies have furnaces cold and 
will keep them that way until the mar- 
ket picks up again. 


BRITISH IRON MARKET 
Prices Lower Than Since June of 
Last Year—Heavy Shipments. 


Office of THe Iron TRADE REVIEW, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St., 

Birmingham, Eng., Nov. 9. 

eine 


The week has been a rather untor- 





tunate one in pig iron, warrants hav- 
ing fallen close upon 5 shillings, bring- 
ing prices to a lower figure than has 
since June of last 


prevailed year. 


have operated, in- 


bank rate, 


Several influences 
cluding the high which 
now stands at 7 per cent, and the 
state of the stock market. There has 
been some recovery the last day or 
two, the latest quotation for Cleveland 


($12.33). War- 


have been 


being 50s 4'%4d cash 
rant holders themselves 
partly responsible for the slump, ow- 
ing to their anxiety, under the influ- 
ence of panic, to realize. Hematite 
has been reduced by about half a 
crown, and this branch of the trade 
is still greatly depressed, although so 
many furnaces have been blown out. 
The strange circumstance is that this 
tall has taken place in spite of heavy 
shipments, which in October totaled 
147,857. tons, exceeded only in four 
months of the year. They are 
far above the average for the past 
ten years. The month’s decrease in 


31,445 


latest report gives a 


Connal’s stores amounts to 
tons, and the 
total now in stock of 112,472 tons. The 
hardly 
Midlands, 


where there is still great pressure for 


conditions at Middlesbrough 


represent those in the 


deliveries, and stocks are non-existent, 
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but part of the pressure is due to the 
small buying, and the postponing of 
orders until the last moment. It is 
still true that the whole .of the make 
from Midland furnaces is going into 
immediate consumption. The anxiety 
to do business is leading makers to 
niake concessions of about 1 shilling 
per ton for Northampton and~ Derby- 
shire iron. Staffordshire remains prac- 
tically unchanged with a great de- 
mand for high class cold blast. 


METAL MARKET 


NEW YORK. 





Nov. 19. 

Copper.—With financial and business 
conditions depressed, only hand-to- 
carried on 
dur.ng the past week and this, coupled 
current 
metal, has 
had the effect of weakening the situa- 
It de- 
velops that some of the larger inter- 


mouth buying has been 


with the considerable pres- 


sure to dispose of the 
tion to a considerable extent. 


ests took on orders for a considera- 
ble quantity during the recent spurt 
of activity and are not seeking busi- 
ness, but there are enough concerns 
still hungry for orders to keep the 
price level down. We quote Lake at 
134%4c to 14c; electrolytic at 13c to 
13%c; and castings at 12%c to 13\c. 

Pig Tin.—Stocks are rather closely 
held and there is a slight premium for 
prompt shipments, but current busi- 
limited. The foreign 
market is somewhat stronger but do- 
mestic practically the 
same level, slightly above the 30 cent 


ness is. still 


sales are on 
level. 

Pig Lead.—Owing to the accumula- 
tion of stocks to a point where there 
has developed considerable presssure 
to sell, the range of prices has been 
without 
stimulating purchasing to any great 
extent. The present market is about 
440c to 4.50c, New York, and 4.30c 
to 4.35c, St. Louis. 

Spelter—Here, too, prices are de- 
clining, but this decline has had the 


tending steadily downward, 


effect of developing something of a 
buying movement. Current quotations 
are 490c to 5.00c, New York, and 
4.80c to 4.90c, St. Louis. 
Antimony.—Cookson’s is quoted at 
llc, Hallett’s at 10c and 
brands at 834c to Qc. 


ordinary 
There is no 
business being done, 
CHICAGO. 
Nov. 19. 

There is little inquiry for metals in 
this market and trading is very dull. 
Copper prices are off a little as are 














lead prices also. We quote as fol- 


Lake copper, 15%4c to l6c: casting, 
1434c; pig tin, 34%4c to 35c; spelter, 


5c; pig lead, desilverized, 


wn 


c in 50-ton lots; corrod- 
ing, 5.25c to 5.35c in 50-ton lots; car 
lots, 2%4c per 100 pounds higher; 
sheet zine, 7.50c list, f. 0. b. LaSalle, 
in car lots of 600-pound casks; Cook 
son’s antimony, 13c to 13%c; other 
grades, 12c to 13c. 

In second hand metals there are but 
few transactions on which to. base 
prices. The market is dull and sag 
ging We qyote prices to dealers as 
follows: 

Copper wire, 11%4%c; heavy copper, 
11%4c; light copper, 10%c; heavy red 
brass, 10%c; heavy yellow brass, 8c; 
light brass, 6c; No. 1 red brass bor- 
ings, 9c; No. 1 yellow brass borings, 
7c; brass clippings, 8c; tea lead, 3%c; 
lead scrap, 3%c; zine scrap, 3.55c; zinc 
clippings, 3.50c; tin foil, 22c; tin pipe, 
26c; pewter, 17c; electrotype plates, 
free from wood, 4%c;_ electrotype 


>> 


dross, 234c; stereotype plate, 5c; 


stereotype dross, 3c; prime slab zinc 
dross, $65 per ton. 
ST. LOUIS. 
Nov. 18, 

Lead and Zinc.—Zince reached a 
price of $41.50 per ton in the Joplin 
district last week, the assay base price 
ranging from $35 to $40 a ton. One 
large bin of ore was sold on a base 
price of $40; the general assay base 
price was $38. 

Offerings as low as $33 were made 
at base prices, but no sales lower than 
$35 base were reported. On account 
of higher grades selling, the general 
trend of the market was upward. 

The lead market settled to more 
narrow fluctuations, the highest at $48, 
and medium grades ranging from $42 
to $44. No lead was sold as high as 
during the previous week, and no 
high grade ore was sold as low, prices 
averaging a shade better. 

Shipments for the week were the 
lightest of the year, amounting to only 

of zinc and 552 tons of 
sad, at a value of $179,821. 


An involuntary petition in bank 
ruptcy has been filed against the 
Union Iron & Steel Co. in the United 
States district court in New York 
city. The petitioning creditors repre- 
sented claims exceeding $4,000. It is 
alleged that the company committed 
an act of bankruptcy last September 
in permitting a receiver to be ap- 
pointed for the assets of its plant at 
Ironton, O. 
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WHARTON STEEL CO. IS. IN- 
CORPORATED. 

With a capitalization of $10,000,000, 
the Wharton Steel Co. has been in- 
corporated under the laws of New 
Jersey, the incorporation office being 


Wharton, N. J. 


ect d 


Officers have been 

Joseph Wharton, 
president; J. Bertram Lippincott, vice 
irrison S. Morris, treas- 


Wenner, secretary; Ed- 


S TOlMuOwS: 


president; 


ward Kelly, general manager; BB. 
Nicoll & Co., 59 Wall street, New 
York, general sales agents. The for- 
mation of this company was with the 
idea of gathering into one concern 
the varied iron, iron ore, coal, coke, 
railway and allied interests hereto- 
fore carried on pevsonally under the 
name of Mr. Wharton. These _ in- 
c'ude all the properties in Morris and 
Warren counties, N. J., 
three Wharton furnaces and the An- 


dover furnaces, the extensive ore de 


1 


including the 


posits, mines and concentragug equip 
ment in New Jersey and New York, 
the coal F 
ette and Indiana counties, Pa., lime- 
stone lands in New Jersey and the 
railway lines operated in conjunction 
with the other New Jersey holdings 
The incorporation involves no chang¢ 
in management other than that nec 
essary to conform with corporation 
requirements The management re 
mains in the same hands as hereto 


ompany begins busi 


ness without a dollar of bonds out 


REPORTS EARNINGS. 
The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail 
road Co., in its report of operations 
for the nine months ended Sept. 30, 


1907, shows the following income ac 





count: 
Net earnings after charges for re- 
pair nd maintenance rer $2,266,51 
eres Pn ee hy ee ee ee 65,794 
Tot ee | ar a eee ae $ 2,304 
Interest on bonded deb ividends 
On gu nteed ecurities etc 6 283 
a a er ra $1,730,021 
Depreciation ......c.ese0. 293,169 
Surp f GIGIGORGR «50's ssinee sss $ 6,852 
‘ wr 1 i e 4 Q 
1s $ 4,9 
l BOS issue se 518,487 
r 1 r stock 
tions 57,362 
- 580.829 
Net st Weer eee ey. $ 856,023 
The general balance sheet, as ot 


Sept. 30, 1907, shows total assets of 
$51,964,994, against $45,069,051 Aug. 
31, 1906, and $42,268,870 Dec. 31, 1905 


The Sunday Creek Co. has started 
the erection of 200 new coke ovens 
on the Kanawha & Michigan at Car- 
bondale, W. Va. 
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OBITUARIES. 





Thomes Bell, president of the New 
York Sand & Facing Co., died sud- 
denly recently at Catskill, N. Y., in 
his eightieth year. 

James F. Jones, a well known min- 
ing. engineer and a member of the 
A. I. M. E., died Nov. 6 at his home 
in Philadelphia. He was 69 years 
of age., 

E. C. Gwyn, president of the Safety 
Wheel Co., Springfield, O., 
and identified with other manufactur- 
suddenly of 
heart failure in that city, Nov. 1. 

Norman B. Wood, a machine designer 
and inventor of machinery used in the 
manufacture of nuts and bolts, died at 
his home in Cleveland, Nov. 18, aged 66. 
He was widely known in manufacturing 


Emery 


ing enterprises, died 


circles. 

Leopold Frauneder, one of the pion- 
eer manufacturers of Oakland, Cal., 
died from apoplexy, Oct. 27, aged 62 
years. He was the founder of the 
Ornamental Iron Works, 
which is now conducted by his son, 


Frauneder 


Cornelius. 

After an extended illness, Ferdinand 
Holtz, head of the Mechanics’ foundry, 
Evansville, Ind.; one of the largest 
foundries in that city, died on Oct. 
29. He was one of the best known 
residents of Evansville. A widow and 
six children survive. 

John Richard Reed, Westfield, 
Mass., aged 75, president of the H. B. 
Smith Co., manufacturer of boilers 
and radiators, died Nov. 11. He en- 
tered the employ of the Smith com- 
pany 48 years ago and in 1878 was 
made president and general manager 
which position he held at the time 
of his death. He is survived by a 
widow and five children. 

George Polley, for years one of the 
chief inventors in the employ of the 
American Steel & Wire Co., died re- 
cently at his home in Cleveland, aged 
79. Mr. Polley was born in South 
Wales, where upon entering the iron 
worker’s trade, he made several im- 
provements in the processes then in 
use. Coming to this country with his 
inventions, he attracted the attention 
of the leading steel interests and en- 
tered their employ. He is credited 
with having brought the first cold 
process steel roller to this country. 

Henry Wickham, president of the 
Wickham Piano Plate Co., Springfield, 
O., and one of the most prominent fig- 
ures of the piano plate industry of the 
country, died at Augustana hospital in 
Chicago, Nov. 13, aged 53. Mr. Wick- 
ham had been in ill health for the past 
year and, seeking relief from specialists 
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in Chicago had so-improved that he was 
preparing to leave the hospital when sud- 
denly stricken by the fatal attack. Born 
in New York City in 1854, he received 
his early education at the La Salle In- 
stitute in New York. In 1876 he became 
connected with manufacturing interests, 
coming to Springfield with the St. John 
Sewing Machine Co. Later he was one of 
the first to realize the possibilities of the 
piano plate industry and in 1889 he or- 
ganized and became the senior member 
of the pioneer firm of Wickham & Chap- 
man. The venture proved to be one of 
great success, and the plant of the com- 
pany became one of the largest of its 
kind in the world. The growth of the 


HENRY WICKHAM. 


business led to the formation of other 
similar enterprises in Springfield, and 
that city was soon foremost in the piano 
plate industry of the country. Mr. Chap- 
man severed his connection with the en- 
terprise several years ago, and it has 
since remained under the active manage- 
ment of Mr. Wickham. A disastrous fire 
four years ago temporarily checked the 
company’s development but through Mr. 
Wickham’s ability, this obstacle was over- 
come, and a period of uninterrupted suc- 
cess has followed. In his career as a 
manufacturer Mr. Wickham was a great 
factor in promoting and building up the 
industrial interests of his home city. He 
leaves a widow, two daughters and three 
sons, one of whom was associated with 
his father in the company. 

Martin 
died Nov. 10 at his home in Tona- 


Reisterer, aged 75 years, 


wanda, N. Y. Mr. Reisterer was born 
in Heideisheim, Germany, and came 
to this country in 1851. After the 
war. he became interested in the 
manufacture of iron and the building 
of docks and wharves in Tonawanda 
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where he was at the time of his 
death a stockholder in many of the 
leading enterprises. 

Peter Gerlach, president of the Peter 
Gerlach Co., Cleveland, manufacturer of 
saws and barrel machinery, died Nov. 19 
at the age of 76. Mr. Gerlach. was a 
pioneer manufacturer of Cleveland, hav- 
ing entered that field over 50 years ago, 
when, with his brother, John Gerlach, he 
purchased the business of Merritt Bros., 
manufacturers of machinery. From a 
small beginning the company grew until 
it gained its present business standing. 


Andrew Henson, well known among 
the older furnacemen ‘of the Hanging 
Rock district, died Nov. 14 at his home 
at Jackson, O., aged 77. He was con- 
nected with the Cambria Iron Co, from 
1857 to 1851, and later served as man- 
ager, in turn, of Five Mile furnace, 
Limestone furnace, Madison furnace and 
Latrobe furnace, all in this region. For 
more than 25 years, however, he had 
been living a retired life. 

Daniel A. Kerwin, 4 prominent iron 
manufacturer of St. Louis, died Nov. 
2 at Kirkwood Station, Mo., at an ad- 
vanced age. Beginning in the hum. 
blest fashion by repairing iron work 
on steamers Mr. Kerwin developed 
his interests until a large manufac- 
turing plant in St. Louis was the fruit 
of his labor. He had served as po- 
lice commissioner of St. Louis, and 
at one time was a member of the 
state senate and assembly. 

Curtis Platt Colvin, aged 49, one of 
the oldest and most highly esteemed 
employes of the Lackawanna Steel 
Co., died suddenly, Nov. 11 at his 
late home at Buffalo of heart failure. 
Mr. Colvin was superintendent of the 
employment bureau and had been‘ in 
the service of the Lackawanna Steel 
Co. for the last 24 years. For near- 
ly 22 years he was assistant paymas- 
ter of the company. 

Thomas Hobson, well known in 
trade journal circles and manager of 
the Philadelphia office of the David 
Williams Co., died Nov. 9, aged about 
75 years. Mr. Hobson became con- 
nected with the David Williams Co. 
in 1875 and opened the Philadelphia 
office of the company as an experi- 
ment, especially devoting his atten- 
tion to representation of the Iron 
Age. The venture proved very suc- 
cessful and led to the establishment 
of other branches. Besides his duties 
in the advertising field, Mr. Hobson 
regularly reported the market condi- 
tions in the Philadelphia district for 
the Iron Age, and he brought to this po- 
sition a conservatism and accuracy of 
judgment that made his work especial- 
ly noteworthy. 
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A QUICK READJUSTMENT 
PROMISED. 

In the stupendous curtailment of 
production which the iron and _ steel 
trade is now undergoing lies the best 
guarantee of a quick return to a 
trading basis. It is impossible to ex- 
press in a definite statement the 
amount of curtailment already in 
force, as each day brings a_ fresh 
crop of news of furnaces banked or 
blown out and steel works closed or 
running at greatly reduced outputs. 
This much, however, can be said, 
that prospects distinctly are that be- 
fore the middle of December the 
iron trade will have reached a low 
po'nt in production, which will rep- 
resent an output much below one-half 
the maximum ever seen, that attained 
within the past few weeks. 

The s_tuation is being managed 
with a firm hand. Producers are tak- 
ing the initiative, rather than yielding 
grudgingly to the force of circum- 
stances. Perforce they would have to 
reduce production greatly, in these 


circumstances, but they would not 
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have to curtail so amazingly. It is 
a homeopath:c primeciple, but it is far 
from a homeopathic dose.  Liquida- 
tion is requ'red by conditions, and the 
liquidation is being actively assisted. 

It is easy to recognize that there 
is much business yet to be done by 
the United States, and that the prose- 
cution of that business merely re- 
quires the establishment of a suitable 
working basis. The old one was 
worked out, and the sooner the trade 
can be off with the old and on with 
the new the better it will be for all 
its branches. The development of the 
country has not been stopped; the 
work has been suspended temporarily 
and the best means are being taken 
to reach speedily a basis for resump 
t.on. 

Production must be adjusted first; if 
an adjustment in prices is required, it 
must come later. There are condi- 
tions antecedent to the establishment 
of price levels which will be recog 
nized as furnishing a fair trading 
basis. One of these is a reduction in 
output to the minimum, and another 
is a readjustment of costs. No greater 
change in the factors making up costs 
can there be than that of labor cost. 
This is the quotient obtained by divid- 
ing wage rates by efficiency. Any de- 
crease in the former, or increase in 
the latter, decreases the wage cost. 
There will be decreases in wage rates, 
and there will be increases in effi- 
ciency. The quotient will be affected 
more by the change in the latter than 
than by changes in the former. The 
eficiency of labor has gone down 
more than the wage rates have gone 
up. Sometimes the efficiency of labor 
increases but slowly, and at other 
times the increase is rapid, the change 
being -entirely in proportion to the 
influences at work. This decrease in 
production is the most compelling 
force which it is possible to bring to 
bear; it is felt throughout the ranks 
of labor, and can increase efficiency 
over night. 

In every aspect this remarkable 
curtailment in iron and steel produc- 
tion appears as the best possible 
means for the iron and steel trade to 


resume its activities at the earliest 
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moment. It is the most encouraging 


sign possible. 


SHORTAGES AND THE FOUN- 
DRY TRADE. 

Through the initiative taken by the 
New England Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion in designating a special committee 

° 

to investigate the problem of short- 
ages in coal, iron and coke shipments, 
it now appears probable that remedy 
will be found for a condition which 
has long been a source of friction and 
difficulty with the foundry trade. For 
a good many years, it is known, this 
problem has existed, but it is only 
since the foundry industry has learned 
to take accurate account of the raw 
material cost that the real extent of 
the trouble has been determined and 
the considerable amount of loss in- 
volved to the foundryman made clear. 
Since the matter has been taken up 
by the New England Association, a 
surprisingly large number of letters 
from various sections of the country 
has indicated the general interest in 
the investigation, and the volume of 
testimony voluntarily offered, direct- 
ing attention to other phases of the 
situation not originally noted, has 
broadened the scope of the inquiry 
until it is now evident that the com- 
mittee has assumed a task of no small 
magnitude. 

Although this committee has not 
progressed far in its undertaking, the 
evidence already accumulated makes 
it clear that the source of the diffi- 
culty is found in the division of re- 
sponsibility for shortages and, further 
more, that with the central factor in 
the question, the transportation lines, 
there is a very general disinclination 
to take any steps calculated to fix this 
responsibility. The shipping system 
has been one of gradual development; 
it has evolved itself out of the experi- 
ence and changing necessities of its 
growth, and it is not to be wondered 
at that it contains gross defects which 
demand speedy remedy. To say the 
least, however, it is surprising that 
steamship and railway’ lines are now 
unwilling to do their part in provid- 
ing the remedy, once it is clearly 


pointed out. The foundrymen tribu- 
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tary to an important New England 
city recently offered to install and 
maintain at their own expense dock 
scales for the weighing of shipments 
arriving over the leading iron-carry- 
ing steamship line, only to have their 
offer flatly refused. This, of course, 
was discouraging, but it has had the 
effect of rendering the association 
even more determined to find a meth- 
od of securing accurate weighing, and 
thereby of receiving just what iron 
they pay for and of paying for just 
what iron they receive. 

When _ the 


shipment of iron and finds it from one 


foundryman receives a 


to several tons short of the amount 
for which he is billed, his complaint 
to the furnace interest usually brings 
the response that the tonnage billed 
When 


the claim is sent on to the carrier, the 


was delivered to the carrier. 


common reply is either that error 
was made in weighing at destination 
or that the shipper’s weight was in- 
correct. This practice of attempting 
to shift the responsibility, the foun- 
drymen declare, is frequently only the 
forerunner of tedious, protracted ne- 
gotiations. The foundrymen’s com- 
mittee is of the opinion that means 
should be provided for accurate and 
compulsory weighing at both point of 
shipment and point of destination, 
with further safeguards against divi- 
sion of responsibility where there is 
a change of carriers, as from water 
to rail. Then, if a shortage is noted, 
it can be easily and directly traced to 
the proper link in the chain. 

The New England association is 
very much in earnest over the under- 
taking. Its committee is fair-minded 
and representative. Its initial wo-k 
has attracted the co-operation of other 
foundrymen’s associations, of other 
trade ovganizations, of iron producing 
interests and even of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The satisfac- 
tory solution of the difficulty will 
prove of genuine and lasting benefit 
to many lines of manufacturing. That 
it is high time the problem was dis 
posed of is evidenced by the recent 
experience of one large melter, who 
found that he had paid at pig iron 


rates for a considerable increase in 
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the weight of a freight car, occasioned 


by heavy repairs after its weight as an 
empty had been determined. 


THE PRACTICAL IDEA IN 
TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


The foundry school of the Winona 
Technical Institute is as yet relatively 
young. In fact, its sponsor, the National 
Founders’ Association, was told at 
the 1906 


of its recent organization, the school 


convention that, because 
then had an enrolment of only four 
boys. At the convention of this as- 
sociation just closed, the committee 
in charge reported an enrolment of 
34, a remarkable growth, especially 
when it was stated that this number 
would have been materially greater 
had the capacity of the present build- 
ing permitted. 

Of greater significance, however, 
was the announcement that the school 
is now be'ng operated entirely on a 
commercial basis. Several manufac- 
turing concerns of Indianapolis and 
vicinity have contracted with the 
school for a part of their casting 
supply, th:s including a considerable 
variety of products up to eng ne beds 
in size, and it is interesting to note 
that, even when viewed from _ the 
standpoint of dollars and cents, the 
students’ work is proving satisfactory. 
This accomplishment is particu- 
larly gratifying to those who main- 
tain that to be successful all indus- 
trial training must be made practical 
to the fullest degree possible. Ob- 
viously, the ultimate test of whether 
or not this practicability has been at 
tained is the ability of, the finished 
student to produce work which can 
command an equal price with that 
turned out by workmen of experience; 
hence, if the commercial standard can 
be placed before him early in_ his 
course and kept constantly in view, 
the inevitable result wll be that, 
upon leaving the school or training 
shop, he will have a more compre- 
hensive idea of what he _ will be 
expected to do and, by knowing 
how to do it, will more nearly ap 


proximate the productive power of 


the average workman. 
The Winona 


accomplished much if it had cone 


school would have 
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nothing more than demonstrated that 
commercialism in the training found- 
ry can be transformed from theory 
to fact. In a closely related line of 
effort, the training of machinists, a 
large industrial plant of New Eng- 
land has taken advantage of the 
same possibilities to such an extent 
that its apprenticeship 
volving some hundreds of boys, is 
conducted with considerable profit. 
At this plant the regular’ shop inspec- 
tors pass upon the work of the boys 
and, judging all on the same _ basis, 
find it necessary to reject a smaller 
percentage of their work than of that 
turned out by the regular machinists. 

Aside from the “laboratory work” 
in machine shop and foundry prac- 
tice, which is given the bulk of the 
student’s attention, the tendency is 
to insist on more of the practical 
even in the allied lines of study. 
chemistry, mathematics, drawing, etc., 
At the New England works men- 
tioned, the arithmetic taught does 
not deal with abstract numbers but 
with so many amperes, volts and 
ohms, the output of this plant being 
electrical equ pment, and the drawing 
is along such lines as the designing 
of jigs and fixtures. 

The po-nt of it all is that the stu- 
dent enrolls in the school or the ap- 
prentice in the shop with the idea 
of training himself to fill the place 
and command the pay of the skilled 
mechanic. The earlier he can be 
made to see some results of his ef- 
forts, through the inflexible test of 
commercialism, the greater will be 
the enthus.:asm manifested in his work 
and the more thorough his grasp of 
its essentials, 





Application of the Iron Molders’ 
Union of Chicago for a trial by jury 
in the case in which nine foundry con- 
cerns are seeking to make permanent 
an injunction restraining members of 
the union from interference with their 
business was denied by Judge Barnes 
of the Superior court, Nov. 7. The 
court ruled that the proceeding was 
purely a chancery case and that the 
defendants had absolutely no right to 
a jury trial, although he declared that 
if later it was thought advisable to 
submit any questions of fact to a jury 
this would be done. 


system, _in- 
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SUSPENDED ACTIVITY 
Characterizes the Chicago Machinery 
Market—Dealers’ Opportunities. 






IN TRADE REVIEW, 
Monadnock Block, 
Chicago, Nov. 19. 


Office of THE 


Subject to the same _ influences 


which have reduced trading in all 
branches of industry, the machinery 
market is in the midst of a period of 
suspended activity. Railroad buying 
for the future is completely shut off 
and the 

under way is being held in abeyance 


completion of contracts 


Inquiries for plant equipments and 


,sales of machinery for this purpose 
are wholly lacking though purchases 
are being made continually of  sin- 
gle tools and small lots of dies, 


punches, drills and the like for the 
replenishment of tool rooms The 
country trade has been _ influenced 
more slowly by the conditions which 
have completely tied up city buyin; 


24 
lly. A 


] : - . oO ,are 
and extensive contracts genera 
e 


large quantity of second-hand ma- 


chinery is being offered, in many 
ilers from stock but 
directly from small manufacturers and 
power plants. It is uniformly antic!- 
pated that the present conditions will 

first of the 


prevail until after the 





ye but almost without exception 
dealers are optimistic and hopeful of 
a resumption of activity at that tin 
The Caldwell Implement Mfg. Co 
of Columbus, Ind., has been incor 


porated with a capital stock of $100,- 
OOO for the purpose of handling the 
agricultural implement manufacturing 
business of the Caldwell & Drake 
Iron Works independently 


of that or- 
Large increases in the 


ganization 
capacity and equipment of both ma 
chine shop and foundry departments 


of the plant are being made to pro- 
planned 


president Given 


Moore; secretary, Wm A 


stevens; 


amazoo, Mich., has just perfected an 
attachment for the tool grinder which 
it manufactures so that carborun- 
dum wheel having two grades of grit 
may be used, the face quite coarse 
for quick grinding and the side very 
much finer for giving a razor edge. 
This grinder is equipped with a twist 
drill bit holder by means of which 
the drills are sharpened automatically. 
The same company is also ‘bringing 
chuck so con- 


out a combination 


structed that flat-ribbed drill bits and 
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twist drill bits may be used inter- 
changeably. 

The Indiana Co-operative Canal 
Co. is inquiring for prices on engines 
and boiler Its address is Box 10/7, 
Brownsville, Texas. 
machine shop 123 x 
180 feet is to be built at Minneapolis 
for the St. P. M. & S. Ste. Marie 
railroad at a cost of $75,000. 

The new plant of the Lake Shore 
Fngine Works at Marquette, Mich., which 
has been building for the last 17 
weeks, is nearing completion, all the 
buildings are under cover, moving 
from the old plant is in progress, and 
it is expected that work will begin 
in the new forge shop this week. The 
capacity of the works has been ma- 
terially enlarged in the new buildings, 
the increase having been badly need- 
ed for a long time. A _ considerab'‘e 
amount of new machinery has _ been 
added to the 


the work of installing that is now in 


former equipment and 


progress. The plant consists of a 
machine shop 80 x 240 feet, a foun- 
dry 80 x 160 feet, pattern shop 40 x 
60 feet, pattern storage 32 x 100 feet, 
smith shop 40 x 130 feet, and a pow- 
er house. The plant will be electric- 
ally operated, power being obtained 
from the city and from an auxiliary 
plant installed at the works. It is 
expected that work will have been 
started in all departments by Jan. 1 


CONSIDER NEW CONTRACT. 


The proposed form of contract be- 


tween the manufacturer and dealer 
for the sale of machine tools, drawn 
up by special committees represent- 
ing the National Machine Tool Build- 
National 


Supply and Machinery Dealers’ As- 


ers’ Association and _ the 


sociation, is being distributed for the 
consideration of the members of the 
two organizations. The proposed 


form embodies the ideas of both man- 


ufacturer and dealer and was prtepared 
at a joint conference of committees 
representing the two bodies. No 
definite time has been fixed for a final 
report on the question, but it is ex- 
pected that action will probably be 
taken by the two organizatians at 
annual conventions. The 
contract is drawn to recognize cet 
tain fundamental features in the re- 
manufacturer and dealer, 
particularly as to the outlining of 
erritory and the protection of the 
dealer’s jurisdiction in that territory, 
but the remaining terms are left to 
be settled between the parties accord 
ing to the conditions existing in the 


particular case. 
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PLANT FOR INDIA 


Is Expected to Involve Considerable 
Buying in the United States. 
Office of Tue Tron Trapde Review, 
oom | Pees, ) West. St., 
New York, Nov. 19 
“We are paying litt'e attention to 
the securing of new orders just now,” 
said a prominent machine tool dealer 
today. “It isn’t any use to try to sell 
tools when there is no demand. What 
we are trying to do now is to dodge 
cancellations, and we have been pretty 
successful at this so far.” With nu 
merous manufacturing concerns going 
onto half time or reducing their work 
ing force to half, thoroughly quiet 


conditions can be 


equipment line, and « rent sales rr 
confined almost xclusively to single 
tools and lots of only a few at best. 
4 1 1 17 
It is expected that considerable 
: ee ee ee . Rik da 
buying will shortly be done for the 
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REDUCED FORCE 


Will Be Employed Temporarily By 
the Lackawanna Steel Co. 
(Special Correspondence.) 

Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 18—The 
Lackawanna Steel Co., closed down 
all but four of its mills Saturday 
night, with the intention of carrying 
on operations for the present at 
least with a reduced force of 2,000 
men, in place of the 6,500 normally 
employed. The action is due to the 
present temporary financial _ string- 
ency in part and in part to a desire 
to make some needed repairs, but 
with the expectation that the par- 
tial shut-down will not be of long 
duration. 

C. H. McCullough Jr., the com- 
pany’s v.ce president and _ general 
manager, made the following state- 
ment: 

t is true that a number of 
the mills have been shut down, the 


shutdown is only temporary and is 


made as much fe repairs as for any 
other reason it -18 a. fact that tin 
steel industry is fe ling the effect of 
the financial stringency existing 
t! ucn the try l 1 th manage 
1 nt deemed it wise hot to force its 
custom to take material t this 
time for which they may have diffi 
culty in paying. There are ample or: 
ders on the books to provide the 
various mills with tonnage for a 


considerable period, but for the re: 


sons above mentioned, it has seemed 
best temporarily to curtail produc 
tion, pending the return of’ normal 
inancial conditions The financial 
condition of the company itself is 
excellent and physically it is in a 
position to take rank with the tore 
most S ) lt Cc ( 1S mn the 
country 5S sar s tl rresent tight 
1 ey Siftuat s rel ed 

The con ny has no paper out 
standis t ny bank ind iS ac 
un lated a tisf ) surplus out 
of 1 ings in the past t \ S 
to ith d iy. possible® drain on 
its: res whicl m { ris , 


THE TENNESSEE COMPANY’S 


NEW PRESIDENT. 

George G. Crawford, the newly 
el cted pre sid nt of the Te RZHecsee 
Coal, Iron & R. R. Co., is admirably 
equipped by a wide range of experi 
e1 for hi \ sition He was 
b in Madison, ¢ in 1869; grad 
uated in 1890 in mechanical engineet 
ing at the Georgia School of Tech 


nology; studied chemistry until 1892 
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at. the University of Tuebingen in 
Germany. He was with the Sloss 
Iron & Steel Co. in Birmingham for 
three months as draughtsman, then 
came north and entered the chemical 
laboratory of the Edgar Thomson 
Works of the Carnegie Steel Co. 
He was later’ transferred . to the 
draughting office, and later made as- 
sistant to the superintendent of the 
Edgar Thomson blast furnaces. His 
next position was with the National 
Tube Co. as superintendent of blast 
furnaces and steel works department, 
and in 1900 returned to the Car- 
negie Steel Co. as superintendent of 
the Edgar Thomson furnaces, return- 
ing to McKeesport in 1901 as mana- 
ger of the Nationat department of the 
National Tube Co., comprising the 
blast furnaces, steel works, rolling 
mills, tube and pipe mills, and Boston 
Iron & Steel Works at McKeesport, 
the National Galvanizing Works at 
Versailles and the Republic Iron 
Works in the south side, Pittsburg. 


MEETING OF CHICAGO FOUN- 
DRY FOREMEN’S ASSO- 
CIATION. 

On Saturday evening, Nov. 16, the 
y meeting of the Chicago Foun- 
‘oremen’s Association was held 
at Lewis Institute. FE. H. Mumford, 
of Philadelphia, addressed the asso- 


“< 


himself to an expla- 
nation of the methods of patternmak- 
ing devised by Mons. Bonvillain & 


Ronceray and of the operation of the 
French molding machine which was 
designed by them to take advantage 
of the possibilities of patterns made 
by tl j 


y their methods. The talk was il- 
lustrated by lantern slides and cine- 
matograph views of machines in op- 
eration The construction of the 


French patterns was also shown by 


moving pictures. ‘Views of the new 
style B-4 machine were shown .for 
the first tin the f re of this ma- 
chine being the lowering of the pat 
tern out of the mold and the ramming 
action possible with this arrangement 


In the style “A” machines the re- 
moval of the pattern from the mo'd 
is accomplished by raising the strip- 
ping plate and mold. Mr. Mumford’s 
< pojnted out the various. advan- 


tages of duplication from single pat- 


I 
terns, ramming and double ramming 
the sand, accuracy and labor saving 

of the French system. 
unde way for the 
f + | C1 h a] hines 
ry. 
After the address the regular busi- 


ness meeting was held 
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JOINT CONVENTION 


Of Machinery Associations Will Again 
Be Held in May. 


At a meeting of the presidents and 
secretaries of the National Supply 
and~- Machinery Dealers’ Association 
and the American Supply and Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers’ Association 
with the executive board of the South- 
ern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ 
Association at the Southern hotel, St. 
Louis, Nov. 13, the proposition to 
again hold a joint convention of the 
three organizations was decided in the 
affirmative. Richmond, Va., -was se- 
lected as the convention city, and the 
dates of the meeting are May 13, 14 
and 15, 1908. 

A joint committee of the three as- 
sociations will meet early in January 
and take the initial steps toward ar- 
ranging a program for the convention. 

At the St. Louis conference C. H. 
Briggs, president of the Southern 
Supply and Machinery Dealers’ As- 
sociation, presided, and the following 
were present from the different as- 
sociations: 

‘Southern—C. H. Briggs, Dallas, 
Tex.; J. C. Miller, Huntington, W. 
Va.; Alvin M. Smith, Richmond, Va.; 
W. H. Banks, Huntington, W. Va.; 
H. C: Clark; Chatlotte; Ni Cis 3. A, 
Riechman, Memphis, Tenn.; J. B. 
Simmons, New Orleans, La. 

National—George Puchta, Cincin- 
nati; A. T. Anderson, secretary and 
treasurer, Cleveland. 

American Supply and Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Association—M. W. 
Mix, Mishawaka, Ind.; F. D. Mitch- 
ell, secretary and treasurer, New York, 

In connection with the meeting at 
St. Louis, a social gathering of the 
local members of the National Sup- 
ply and Machinery Dealers’ Associa- 
tion was held at the Missouri Athletic 
Club to meet the president of the as- 
sociation, George Puchta, of Cincin- 
nati. A pleasant interchange of 
greetings followed the serving of din- 
ner. The St. Louis firms rep-esent- 
ed were: A. B. Bowman, W. R. Col- 
cord Machinery Co., William C. John- 
son & Sons Machinery Co., St. Louis 
Machinists’ Supply Co., J. W.-Wright 
& Co., and others 

Differences between employes and 
the Linton Rolling Mill Co., Terra 
Haute, Ind., have been adjusted and 
the men have returned to work after 
a strike of a few days. They asked 
a reduction of from 12 to 10 hours, 
with the same pay, $2.10 a day, but 
accepted 101%4 hours with no reduc- 
tion in pay. 
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PERSONALS. 


Frederick S. Zehm, for 40 years con- 
nected with the Kutztown Foundry & 
Machine Co., Kutztown, Pa., has _ re- 
signed as director and manager. 

William T. Heck has taken the 
management of the Findlay Foundry 
& Machine Co., Findlay, O. He* was 
formerly connected with the Buckeye 
Traction Ditcher Co., of that city. 

A. J. Strong, of the Niles-Bement 
Pond Co., has been appointed agent of 
the interests of the Pratt & Whitney Co. 
in eastern Michigan with headquarters 
at Detroit. 

Robert Wuest, commissioner of the 
National Metal Trades Association, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Wuest, will sail 
Dec. 7 on the Frederick der Grosse 
for Naples, returning about Jan. 10. 

H. B. Ayers has assumed his new 
duties as general manager of the H. 
K. Porter Co., Pittsburg. Mr. Ayers 
has had extensive experience in loco- 
motive manufacture in Pittsburg and 
Montreal. 

Samuel Mather, of Cleveland, and 
Henry Phipps are members of the 
nominating committee in connection 
with the New York meeting of the 
National Cific Federation, Dec. 9 and 
10. 

Warren A. Waterman, supe-intend- 
ent of the Standard Plunger Elevator 
Co., Worcester, Mass., underwent an 
operation recently for a tumor on the 
brain. Hopes ave entertained for his 
recovery. 

Frank Cunningham, superintendent 
of the furnaces of the Republic Iron 
& Steel Co., at Toledo, is confined to 
his home with anillness which has 
been diagnosed as a mild attack of 
typhoid fever. 

G. L. Findlay, formerly connected with 
the De La Vergne Machine Co., New 
York City, gas engine builders, has be- 
come associated with the Bruce-Meriam- 
Abbott Co., Cleveland, builder of gas en- 
gines, gas producers and electric light- 
ing plants. 

Charles H. Becker, secretary of the 
American Chamber of Commerce, 
Paris, France, will on Dec. 1 assume 
his new duties as assistant to the 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers of the United 
States. 

William <A. Rogers, | of 
Brown & Co., and of the Susquehanna 
Iron & Steel Co., has been appointed 
by Mayor Adam, a member of Buf- 
falo’s delegation to the National Riv 
ers and Harbors congress which will 
meet at Washington, D. C., on Dec. 
4 to 6. 

George Stahlnecker, who has been 

° 


Rogers, 
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superintendent of the blooming mill 
for the New York State Steel Co.,, 
Buffalo, and who also superintended 
the assembling of the mill, resigned 
Nov. 1 to accept a_ position with 
the Pittsburg Steel Co., Monessen, 
Pa., effective Dec. 1. 

H. T. Kehew, auditor of the Cru- 
cible Steel Co. of America has re 
signed to accept the post of secre 
tary and treasurer of the Pittsburg 
Automatic Vise & Tool Co., Pitts- 
burg, filling the position temporarily 
held by F. D. Blackiston, resigned. 
Mr. Kehew has devoted himself to a 
close study of costs, system and fin 
nances in general. 

S. T. DeLaMater, engineer, former- 
ly w:th the Standard Construction Co., 
Chicago, has been engaged by the 
General Fireproofing Co., and for the 
present is located in home office in 
Youngstown, O. Mr. DeLaMater is 
a graduate of Cornell University, 
1900, and through his connection with 
a large number of contracting firms, 
has acquired a wide experience in re- 
inforced concrete design and construc- 
tion. 

H. L. Hibbard, electrical expert to 
the bureau of construction and repair, 
U. S. navy department, has resigned 
that position to enter the employ of 
the Cutler-Hammer Mig. Co., Mil- 
waukee, makers of electric controlling 
devices. Mr. Hibbard’s experience in 
navy yard and shipboard work ex- 
tends over a period of eight years, 
four of which were spent in the office 
of the superintending naval construc- 
tor, Newport News, in supervising in- 
stallations of electrical apparatus on 
ships built and equipped at that yard, 
and the four others as electrical ex- 
pert of his bureau at Washington. 
In his new position with the Cutler- 
Hammer Mfg. Co. he will devote him- 
self to the further extension of that 
company’s line of electric controlling 
panels for navy yard and shipboard 
use, 

Going to Japan.—Twenty-four loco- 
motives for the Japanese government 
are nearing completion at the Pat- 
erson, N. J., works of the Amer-:can 
Locomotive Co. They are from Jap- 
anese designs, the predominating idea 
being fuel economy rather than .speed. 
The railway and street car interests 
of Japan have largely been absorbed 
by the government. Some $15,000,000 
is to be spent in the next five years 
improv-ng these lines. ® 


New No. 8 jobbing mill of LaBelle 
Iron Works, Steubenville, O., started 
on Tuesday of this week. 
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ENTIRE CONFIDENCE 


In Banks Expressed by Cincinnati 

Chamber of Commerce—Appeal 

to Congress. 

The following resolutions were adopted 
hy the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 
in open session, on Tuesday, Nov. 19. The 
resolutions were introduced and the com 
mittee appointed through the efforts of 
Lazard Kahn, of the Estate Stove Co., 
of Hamilton, O. The committee consists 
of Lazard Kahn, J. G. Schmidlapp, Thom 
as P. Egan, Geo. Guckenberger, James 
M.@Glenn, Michael Ryan, S. F. Dana, 
C. Gordon Neff and FI. B. Wiborg. 

Kirst. That the Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce believes the present alarm 
temporary, and the scarcity of avilable 
currency to be abnormal, and both to be 
unwarranted by the excellent funda 
mental business conditions of the coun 
try. 

Second. That this chamber expresses 
its entire confidence in the stability and 
soundness of the existing business and 
banking situations and in the continua 
tion of the material prosperity of the 
country. 

Third. That this chamber respectfully 
and urgently appeals to congress for 
prompt, unpartisan and effective currency 
reforms, adequate for the needs of our 
tremendous domestic and foreign busi 
ness and more responsive to their fluctu 
ations. 

Fourth. That this chamber heartily 
commends the faithful efforts of the gov 
ernment to relieve the strained financial 
situation. 

Fifth. That this chamber appeals to 
every association in the United States, 
representing every legitimate interest, and 
through them appeals to every good citi- 
zen for hearty co-operation among all, 
and for their active influence and efforts 
towards the restoration of confidence 


and for relief now and hereafter from 
the intolerable and needless famine of 
standard currency. 

Sixth. That copies of these resolutions 
be promptly mailed to all kindred organi 
zations of the United States, with a re 
quest by this chamber for similar action 
on their part. 

Prices For Ore Analyses.—lrancis 
J. Peck & Co., chemists and mining en- 
gineers, 731-5 Williamson _ building, 
Cleveland, have reduced their prices for 
the analysis of iron ores sampled at lake 
ports during the season of 1908. The 
charges for the analysis of iron ores 
heretofore has been $3.00 per determina 
tion and $1.50 for determination of mois- 
ture. The above firm has reduced its 
prices to $2.00 per determination and 
make no charge for moisture determina- 
tion. Mr. Peck has been engaged in the 
sampling and analysis of iron ores at 
Lake Erie ports for the last 15 years. 
The firm will have competent samplers 
lccated at all the regular lake ports to 
attend to the sampling of cargoes by 
cither the three-round method or the so- 
called “continuous” method as desired. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF CONDITIONS OF WORKINGMEN 


WAS LEADING TOPIC AT NATIONAL FOUNDERS’ 


CONVENTION. 


Period of Quiet Follows the Iron Molders’ Strike—Training 


of Apprentices 


Discussed — Necessity of Educating the 


Public Emphasized— Bit of Fun at the Banquet—Briggs 
Again President and McClintock is Elected Commissioner. 


Despite the fact that labor condi- 
tions throughout the country are 
more quiet than for many months past 
and that practically all the important 
difficulties with which the National 
Founders’ Association has had to con- 
tend have been cleared away, the at- 
tendance at the eleventh annual con- 
vention of that organization, held at 
the Hotel Astor, New York City, Nov. 
13 and 14, was one of the largest in 
its history. The register carried 228 
names and all the sessions of the 
convention were well attended. 

The association found as the main 
subject of its discussion the various 
methods now being employed for the 
betterment of the workingman’s condi- 
tion. In the belief that by furthering 
these reforms and making his oppor- 
tunities as broad and his surroundings 
as agreeable as possible much can be 
done toward preventing a _ repetition 
fought battles 
toward which the association has been 


of those hard labor 
forced to direct much of its attention 
in late years, plans are being laid 
for better training for the apprentice, 
insurance for the workman at lowest 
cost, for the dissemination of litera 
ture of an unbiased, fair-minded sort 
for his leisure hours and for other 
innovations which should have an im- 
mense effect in steadying the situ- 
ation. 

Official reports show that the asso- 


has had a 


year under the administration of Pres- 


ciation most. successful 
ident-Commissioner Briggs and his as- 
sociates, It is now in such flourish- 
ing condition that Mr. Briggs has 
felt he could give up the dual position 
and delegate upon h's assistants, ad 
vanced to positions of greater respon 
sibility, a greater part of the task 
which he has heretofore performed. 
The success of his labors is evident 
from the regret with which the asso- 
ciation allowed him to give up the 
commissionership. 
Committees Appointed. 

The usual appointment of commit- 
tees was the first business to come 
These were 


before the convention. 


announced by President Briggs as 


follows: 


Resolutions—IF°. B. Farnsworth, Me- 


Lagon Foundry Co., New Haven, Conn.; 
J. H. Schwacke, Wm. Sellers & Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia; George C. For- 
geot, Allis-Chalmers Co., Milwaukee. 

Finance—W. H. Winslow, Winslow 
Bros. Co., Chicago; James McNaugh- 
ton, American Locomotive Works, 
Schenectady, N. Y.;- George W. 
Watts, Canada Foundry Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont. 

Press—F. W. 
National Founders’ 
troit. 

The presentation of their annual re- 
ports by the president, assistant com- 


Hutchings, secretary 
Association, De- 


missioner and secretary of the asso- 
ciation occupied the remainder of the 
morning session. These reports all 
had to deal with the experiences of 
the past year, the progress made by 
the association and the outlook for 
the ensuing year, with suggestions of 
such new lines of effort as recent 
happenings have indicated to be wise. 
They were a!l exhaustive, full of prac- 
tical ideas and were listened to with 
keenest interest. 
President Briggs’ Report. 

Mr. Briggs has served the associa- 
tion aS commissioner for the past 
four years and he is accordingly qual- 
ified to present the trénd of the as- 
work and of the 
with which it is contending from an 
That 


portion of his address having to deal 


sociation’s forces 


extremely broad viewpoint. 


with the campaign of education the 
association is conducting, its attitude 
in the important legislative and judi- 
cial questions now affecting the labor 
problem and its part in the contest 
for improved apprenticeship condi- 
tions, as well as with the direct of- 
fensive and defensive work of the or- 
ganization, was the object of particu- 
lar attention. His report, practical’y 
complete, is given below: 
President Briggs’ Report. 

The contrast in the labor conditions 
of our foundries this season,. as com- 
pared with the season of 1906, is most 
pronounced. Last year was character- 
ized as the most stormy period in the 
labor branch of your foundry industries, 
since the organization was formed, and 
the present year closes with the most 
peaceful conditions obtaining during the 
same period of 11 years. 

Conditions prevailing during the year 
can perhaps be best illustrated by re- 





porting to you that for the first time in 
these 11 years, it has not been necessary 
to call your council together during the 
entire period from February to the close 
of the year. 

During the past six months but one 
new strike has occurred among the mem- 
bership of our association. All strikes 
of an earlier date arrived, some time 
ago, at the point where no financial as- 
sistance has been necessary. It is the 
greatest satisfaction to report these con- 
ditions at the opening of this convention. 

In presenting this report, I consider 
it my duty to call your attention more 
particularly to analyzing the cause of 
these labor difficulties in the light of our 
past experience, and providing an ade- 
quate remedy to preclude their recur- 
rence. 

With this end in view, I submit to you 
the following general report, with such 
recommendations as appear to me to be 
of the utmost importance at this time, 
leaving the details of the year’s work to 
your secretary and assistant commission- 
er; both of whom have been closely in 
touch with the office and field work dur- 
ing the entire year. 

Our Principles Established. 

The principal feature of our last con- 
vention was reviewing the record of our 
complete and unconditional. victory in 
combating the most severe strikes ever 
witnessed in our foundries. 

The first half of this season was de- 
voted largely to combating the after- 
math of those great strikes, together with 
a limited number of additional strikes. 
The last half of the season has been 
devoted to a general survey of the situa- 
tion; study of the labor conditions; and 
an effort to prepare ourselves for a more 
thorough understanding of the work 
necessary for the future. 

The entire experiences of the season 
more than justify our claims of one year 
ago, as well as the statements I have 
often made to you, that the enormous la- 
bor difficulties forced upon our member- 
ship, were due entirely to the unreason- 
able and drastic methods of a union 
whose entire strength, financial and other- 
wise, was exerted for the purpose of 
benefiting the inferior and undesirable 
workingmen in its ranks, to the detri- 
ment of the superior and competent men, 
and a union whose arrogance, for years 
prior thereto, forced us in 1904 to an- 
nounce the principles upon which this 
association would stand and defend its 
members who applied for support in es- 
tablishing these principles. 

I believe that no man, or organization 
of men, ever made a greater effort to 
establish the proper relations between em- 
ployer and employe through the medium 
of negotiations with the union officers, 
than this organization made from 1897 
to 1904. : 

This convention marks the successful 
establishment of the principles as con- 
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tained in our “Outline of Policy,” and 
the occurrences of the year prove that, 
with the kind of unionism characterizing 
the management of the Iron Molders’ 
Union during all these years, successful 
negotiations with its leaders for the 
mutual benefit of employer and employe, 
are impossible. 
Necessity of Open Shop. 

It is needless to suggest the necessity 
of continuing to maintain this “Outline 
of Policy,” and the open shop principles 
contained therein. In order to do so, 
however, it is incumbent upon us to de- 
vise methods for precluding a _ recur- 
rence of these unwarranted strikes. I 
consider a study of this problem the most 
important work before you: In fact, 
now an equitable policy of dealing with 
our men is established, the real work of 
the association has just begun, and for 
the purpose of placing before you at this 
time the conclusions [ have formed due 
to my observation while serving as one 
of your officers, I present the following 
for your consideration: 

Ist. Let us turn our attention to 
maintaining law and order, and such 
legislation as is necessary thereto. 

2nd. Educate the people, non-em- 
ployers, and employers, alike. 

3rd. Continue to foster and im- 
prove our relations with our em- 
ployes. 

Our first undertaking should be to 
cause the laws of this country to be en- 
forced in prohibiting: The labor trust’s 
limitation of apprentices: picketing and 
boycotting. 

The present is a most opportune time 
to invoke the power of our government, 
national and state, to disrupt this ap- 
prentice trust. The alleged trusts of 
capital combined are of little importance 
to the people of this continent as com- 
pared to that gigantic trust of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, which seeks 
to corner our skilled labor by prohibit- 
ing the rising generation from participat- 
ing in the trade. 

All other trusts amount to nothing in 
comparison with the effect of that trust 
which allows but one of our boys to 
learn a trade out of a dozen who desire 
to do so, and whom the proprietors are 
ready to educate, or the trust that forces 
good mechanics to produce only one unit 
of a given commodity in the same time 
in which they should produce from two 
to five units of the same commodity. 

Illegal as these acts really are, much 
as the results may cost the people in the 
increased cost of the products this labor 
produces, and numerous as these boys 
are who would like to become skilled 
mechanics, the injustice of it all goes 
for naught in comparison with the de- 
plorable methods adopted by the Federa- 
tion unions in secking to establish, main- 
tain and enforce these trust regulations. 

The Iron Molders’ Union is an impor- 
tant factor of the American Federation 
of Labor. Its president is on the execu- 
tive board, and for a number of years it 
was the guiding star of the Federation 
tactics, due to the fact that it (the I M. 
U.) claimed to occupy a position of con- 
siderable aristocracy in relation to the 
other unions, feeling its success and its 
strength was sufficient for it to handle 
its own affairs but believing it necessary 
to exercise its efforts in assisting other 
unions to the same end. Of later years, 
however, the molders’ union has been 
clamoring at the doors of the American 
Federation of Labor for assistance 
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hoth moral and financial. 

When referring to these unions in con- 
sidering this subject, I wish you to re- 
member that I draw a distinct line of 
cleavage between the unions of the 
American Federation of Labor, 118 in 
number, and the open shop unions, com- 
posed of such organizations as_ the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
the Conductors’ Union, the United Rail- 
way Trainmen and the Amalgamated So- 
ciety of Engineers, of London, England. 
Here are two distinctively different types 
of unionism. 

The American Federation of Labor 
unions are always in trouble; while the 
so-called brotherhoods or railway unions 
have seen no trouble of any great signifi- 
cance since 1894, a period of 13 years. 
For the latter class of unions I have the 
very greatest respect and admiration. 
For the tactics of the former class, I 
have no respect whatever. 

That the American Federation of La- 
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Founders’ Association. 


bor unions stand for and seek to estab- 
lish their trust by the unlawful methods 
of coercion, intimidation and _ violence 
is demonstrated in every state in the un- 
ion. To be brief, I will touch upon two 
cases only, by way of illustration. 


First: I refer to an incident in the 
Cincinnati molders’ strike for a closed 
shop, where one “Wm. Patton,” alias 


“Friend,” a striker and one of the strike 
committee, helping to engineer affairs 
locally under the direction of the Na- 
tional Iron Molders’ Union, whose office 
is in that city, murdered a man by the 
name of Weakley. Patton was caught, 
almost in the act; arrested; plead “not 
guilty,” and was indicted for murder in 
the first degree. A tremendous amount 
of energy, time and money was expended 
in bringing the light to bear upon his 
trial, and as the eleventh juror was about 
to be accepted, Patton was allowed to 
change his plea to “guilty of manslaugh- 
ter.” He made a clean confession of hav- 
ing murdered Weakley in cold blood. 

He was sentenced to 20 years in the 
state prison of Ohio, the limit the law 
provides for this offense. This occurred 
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in 1905. Two years and four months 
after we find this murderer on the streets 
of Cincinnati, having been paroled by 
the State Board of Pardons of the great 
state of Ohio, at the instigation of the 
officers of the Iron Molders’ Union of 
North America, so we are informed and 
believe. 

The action of this pardoning board 
of the state of Ohio in Patton’s case is 
a fair illustration of these union methods 
and of how too many of our men in of- 
fice are led to defeat the ends of justice 
by the subtle influence of this kind of 
unionism. 

To illustrate the second point, I 
refer to the campaign of terrorism to 
office holders, adopted by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in attempt- 
ing to defeat the ends of justice at 
the hands of our national and state 
legislatures. 

For the last four years this federa- 
tion has been knocking at the doors 
of congress—not merely requesting— 
but demanding that if enact special 
legislation favorable to its labor trust. 
Having been defeated, it has turned 
its entire force into the political 
arena, and is now attempting to co- 


erce our statesmen and the public gen- 
erally. 

It has demanded of the house ju- 
diciary committee, for the last four 


injunction legislation, which 
legislation had for its purpose render 
ing strikers immune from law, or re- 
straint at the hands of the court. The 
ultimate object can be viewed in no 
other light than that of an attempt to 
legalize all strikers’ tactics, 
including picketing, which carries with 
it coercion, intimidation, destruction to 
manufacturers’ property and _ business, 
and violence to the independent work- 


years, anti 


forms ot 


ingmen—even to the extent of mur- 
der 

This federation would have the 
world believe it stands for law and 
order If it is sincere in its claims, 
why ts it that it never has been known 
to assist the administration in bring- 


ing these murderers and crimina!s to 
justice? Such an undertaking is not 
to be found in the annals of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Were it honest in its claims before 
the public, it would also seek out such 
Congressman Littlefield of 
Maine, himself a self-made man, ris- 
ing from the ranks of the so-called 
workingmen, to espouse their cause in 
congress. On the contrary, this labor 
trust has devoted its greatest energy 
and expended vast sums of money to 
defeat him, simply because he stands 
for honest and impartial legislation. 

I refer to these two instances only 
in this report; time permitting vol- 
umes could be written on similar 
cases. 

That the real intent of these unions 
is to combine and legislate for the 
benefit of the inferior classes is nicely 


men as 


summed up in the following resolu- 
tion passed at the Iron Molders 
Union convention recently held at 


Philadelphia: 
Resolution 53. 

“Resolved that the incoming of- 
ficers use their best endeavors to 
eliminate the differential in the 
molding industry.” 

How does that resolution dovetail 
with the stock phrase of the union 


a 
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leaders, that their organizations are 
formed to see that “the poor working- 
man receives his just proportion of 
the fruits of his labor?” 

The time was when charity com- 
pelled consideration for the ignorance 
of many of these labor leaders, caus- 
ing us to treat lightly of their mis- 
givings. That this theory cannot be 
applied to them now is proved beyond 
question by such experiences as above 
noted. 

We are informed by eminent law- 
yers that organized labor has no right 
whatever to limit apprentices, picket 
the plants of our manufacturers, and 
the homes of our workmen, or apply 
the boycott. We occasionally find a 
judge who attempts to classify these 
methods and to permit what they 
have termed “peaceful picketing.” That 
there is no such thing, and by the 
very nature of things, can be no such 
thing as “peaceful picketing,” is very 
well known to every employer who 
has experienced a strike. You may as 
well attempt to describe the battle of 
Gettysburg as “peaceful warfare” as 
to describe any form of “picketing” 
as “peaceful.” The word “peace” and 
“picketing,” so used, are diametrically 
opposed to each other. 

Upon these points of picketing, boy- 
cott, and apprentices, we have some 
splendid decisions from our courts, all 
of which have been of great benefit, 
but at best they are scattering in their 
effect, and in spite of them these 
ruinous and illegal practices continue, 
and will continue in a greater or less 
degree, until the strong arm of the 
government puts a stop to them. 

Can it be possible in these days of 
trust investigation that our congress, 
state legislatures and administration 
would refuse to stamp out this evil, 
if the case were properly presented 
to them? 

Right here lies the difficulty. We 
do not keep our representatives in 
congress posted as we ought to. They 


are swamped with the arguments of 
the labor agitators, but seldom see a 
proprietor present the other side of 
the case. It is our duty to post our 
representatives and officers in every 
branch of our government, and if we 
do apply this means of enforcing the 
proper laws with the energy and 
force characteristic of this association, 
I cherish the hope that such under- 
taking may ultimately result in more 
efficiently maintaining law and order. 

If the government once declares it- 
self, in positive terms applicable to 
every corner of its territory, it will 
disarm these radicals of one of their 
greatest weapons; relieve the inde- 
pendent workmen and employers of 
an everlasting menace to their wel- 
fare; besides throwing all of our 
shops open to the rising generation, 
for a free and unrestrained mechanical 
education. 

Principles Established. 

In the report and findings of the 
Coal Strike Commission in 1902, we 
find an enunciation of the law of this 
country most concisely stated. These 
conclusions of law were passed upon, 
and probably dictated by a member of 
this commission of most eminent au- 
thority, Judge George Gray, one of 
the most able judges of our United 
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States court, and an ex-senator of 
unquestionad ability and integrity. 

The principles so laid down are ex- 
pressed in the following langauge, 
which admits ‘of no misunderstanding 
or uncertainty: 

“Section 9—No person shall be 
refused employment or in any 
way discriminated against on ac- 
count of membership or _ non- 
membership in any labor organi- 
zation; and there shall be no dis- 
crimination against or interference 
with any employe who is not a 
member of any labor organization 
by members of such organization.” 
These principles have been put in 

practice by the coal miners of this 
country by virtue of these findings, 
and have been in force since 1902 in 
that branch of the industrial world 
within the territory to which it ap- 
plied, and affect approximately 150,000 
workingmen. P 

The findings of this commission anc 
the law laid down are exactly what 
every employer of labor on this conti- 
nent desires to see established in his 
particular branch of industry. 

The decision of this commission 
comes the nearest to being the de- 
cision of this government of any de- 
cision ever rendered, and would be 
the most far-reaching in its effects 
could it be put in practice as so much 
desired. 

Now the question arises: Why is 
it not in practice in all our indus- 
tries, and how shall we go about it to 
cause it to be applied in these indus- 
tries? It does seem to me that’ a 
rule once established by virtue of such 
authority, applied successfully in one 
branch of business for five years, can 
be applied universally; that some way, 
somehow, in some manner, the em- 
ployers of labor should cause it to be 
so applied, and I believe it can be. 

The experience of the owners of 
coal mines was precisely the same as 
all the rest of us, and it required one 
of the most serious, prolonged, in- 
jurious strikes and warfare between 
employer and employe the country 
ever saw in order to bring this condi- 
tion about in that particular industry. 
Numerous other industries have fought 
the battle, put_ the radicals out, at 
the end of which they maintained 
peace so long as the agitator remains 
whipped. As soon as he can gather 
up force again, the warfare is re- 
peated. 

In analyzing the situation, search- 
ing for such means, a variety of ex- 
pedients present themselves. One is 
to cause the employers of labor to 
jointly petition the administration, 
national and state, to in some way 
take positive ground, promptly and 
aggressively, in making these findings 
general, adopting them as the basis of 
operation in the industrial world, and 
causing all workingmen to live up to 
them. Another way is to undertake 
to accomplish this by legislation, caus- 
ing the government to establish laws 
applicable to all our industry, which 
laws should be based upon these find- 
ings. 

Both of these expedients present 
their difficulties. There are other 
means to the same end which, per- 
haps, are practicable, namely: Secure 
a decision of our highest courts de- 
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claring picketing in any form to be 
illegal. Another is to secure a de- 
cision declaring the apprentice labor 
trust within the scope of the Sher- 
man anti-trust law. And if there is 
a more pernicious trust affecting the 
people of the country than the limi- 
tation of apprentices which this 
American Federation of Unions im- 
poses and attempts to impose ‘upon 
the rising generation in precluding 
our boys free opportunity to learn a 
trade, I confess I am ignorant of it. 

If we can once remove picketing, 
we shall have removed one of the 
greatest weapons the union employs 
in attempting to enforce its appren- 
tice regulations. We have numerous 
decisions of the courts in different 
parts of the country declaring this 
picketing to be illégal. Let’s aim to 
devise some way to cause the govern- 
ment to establish this rule so firmly, 
so emphatically, that all forms of 
picketing will cease. This being done, 
thousands of boys of mechanical mind 
will seek these skilled trades. Under 
the present conditions, where they 
know in their own hearts they will 
be intimidated, coerced even to the 
extent of murder unless they comply 


‘with union regulations on this ques- 


tion, they seek other employment, and 
they cannot be blamed. It is up to 
us, the proprietors, to remove this 
difficulty. 

In a report of the commissioner of 
labor, October, 1906, on strikes and 
lockouts, just issued, the government 
states under “Causes of Strikes” that 
32.24 per cent of them were on ac- 
count of demands for increased wages. 
The next most fruitful cause of 
strikes was disagreement concerning 
recognition of union and union rules, 
23.35 per cent being for this reason. It 
also states that the cause due to reduc- 
tion of wages was only 11.90 percent, 
and for shorter hours only 9.78 per cent. 

In considering these causes, it must 
be borne in mind that much of the in- 
formation upon which these statistics are 
based is obtained from people affiliating 
with unions, by reason of which if any 
error occurs it is reasonable to assume 
the percentage caused by wages and hours 
is excessive rather than light. 

Here we find, according to the govern- 
ment statistics, nearly one-quarter of all 
the strikes for 25 years were caused by 
unions attempting to enforce principles 
which are clearly declared illegal by this 
commission and by our courts. Investi- 
gation will disclose the fact that a larger 
percentage of strikes for this cause have 
occurred during the last part of the 25 
years’ period covered in this report. 


Isn’t this in itself, together with the 
history and findings of the Coal Strike 
Commission, sufficient to cause the gov- 
ernment to further investigate this ques- 
tion? And taking the findings of the 
Coal Strike Commission, which declare 
emphatically that these union rules are 
iilegal, doesn’t it appeal to any fair-mind- 
ed man as being reasonable, just, and 
for the interests of the people of this 
country universally that the government 
take a hand in this matter as above indi- 
cated, laying these rules down specifically 
and emphatically? And isn’t it just as 
reasonable a proposition for the govern- 
ment to so proceed, as it is to proceed 
against the so-called capital trust to the 
extent it has already reached? 
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Public Sentiment and Education. 

Public sentiment plays a most important 
part in this great question. It is usually 
arrayed against us. The labor trust agi- 
tator is always appealing to it and re- 
ceiving support, especially by the press, 
that great molder of public opinion. 

1 believe in case of the press, however, 
it is largely due to the inactivity of the 
employers that so little publicity is given 
our side of the case, and to the continued 
activity of the agitators that so much 
publicity is given their side of the case. 

The history of this association is a 
most striking example of Federation of 
Labor unions, and of the absolute fu 
tility of attempting to deal collectively 
with its brand of unionism. We are now 
preparing such history for the purposes 
of publication. It should be given the 


greatest circulation, and, I believe, if 
properly presented to the press and trade 


journals, it can be disseminated widely. 


I also believe it should be placed in the 
hands of as many statesmen, men in 
public office, clergymen, teachers and 
philanthropists, as possible, as a_ vast 
majority of these people believe there 
never was a strike for anything but wages 
and hours. They discredit your state- 
ments that men will leave your shops to 
enforce the union’s arbitrary rules. Ac- 
quaint this class of people with tl 

tual facts, and their influence will become 
a potent factor in correcting these union 
abuses. 

We have already demonstrated this 
principle with our workmen to quite an 
extent by means of the Review. [I am 
convinced that the information dissemin- 
ated direct to the workingmen by this 
Review has done much to bring about the 
present peaceful condition in the foundry 
industry, and has contributed materia 
to the marked change in sentiment within 
the ranks of the union. That this work 
should be extended to all other lines of 
trade, is proven by a glance at the work 
the other fellow is doing. 

The unions claim there are 364 tra 
union journals issued, either weckly or 
monthly, outside of the Socialist and 
Anarchist journals. These journals are 
replete with radical trade unionism; near- 
ly all of them bordering on socialism and 
anarchism. 3esides these journals the 
Socialists issue an enormous quantity of 
dangerous literature. ° 


1@ ac 


It is claimed, and I think justly so, 
that one organization of this character 


spread- 


working 


issues a million circulars a month, 
ing them broadcast among the 
t 


people. It is perfectly safe to calculate 
that there are at least 8,000,000 of such 
circulars and journals of trade unions, 
Socialists and Anarchists placed in the 
hands of the working people of this 


country every month. The working peo- 
ple read them. To any one who will fa- 
miliarize himself with the character of 
this literature, the condition is startling 
and it becomes extremely alarming 
when he considers that there is but 
one opposing journal published and 
disseminated among our workmen with- 
out expense to them, just one journal, 
having for its purpose placing before the 
working people, the employers’ side of 
the case, and that journal is our Review. 

That one story is good until another 
is told, applies to this case most emphati- 
cally. 

The agitators’ side of the case is be- 
fore 8,000,000 working people of the 
country every month, where the employ- 
ers’ side of the question is before only 
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6,000 for the same period: 1,333 1/3 to 1 
against us. 
What can we expect of the working 


f 
rect this condition 


people, if we fail to corr 
and continue to allow them and the pub- 
lic to plod along in ignorance of the true 
facts of the case: 

I am a great believer in the people, 


nt than ever before that 
ld this question be rightly understood 





could 
Ly the several classes herein enumerated, 
they would, by their own votes, settle 
the question, and settle it right—once and 
for all 

Believing this so firmly, I consider it 
the duty of this organization, as an or- 
ganization, as well as all members in 


their individual capacity, to use their 
best efforts in extending this work to all 
lines of industries, with which they come 
in contact. My observation leads me to 
believe there can be no difference of 
opinion on this point; that one of the 
yery best means of preventing a recur- 
rence of labor difficulties lies in educat- 
ing both our workmen and the public, 
generally. 
Relations with our Wor 
Under this subject I wish to again in- 


dulge in the oft repeated statement that 
we cannot give too much attention to the 
welfare of our employes. 

We have now arrived at the point 


ps, and an 





7 
extremely large majority of our work- 
men, are working un independent con- 


These conditions are not only 


y gratitying to 


ditions. 
acceptable but 
the workingmen themselves. It is our 
duty now to maintain these mutually 
ions between us, by exer- 
‘ mable expedient in their 
vehalf. I believ« they are more pleased 
A 
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where the union has expended $3.50. 

Membership and Organization. 

| believe there is no organization 
whose members are more loyal to 
the purposes for which they are band- 
ed together than those of this asso- 
ciation. The past four years has test- 
ed their loyalty to a great degree, the 
extreme point being reached in 1906; 
from that time until today this loy- 
alty has been even more marked than 
ever before. During this trying pe- 
riod the number of members whose 
shops were affected, and who fell by 
the wayside in their efforts to main- 
tain their independence, was extreme- 
ly small. The attitude of the 
membership may well be character- 
ized by the action of those members 
in the city of Milwaukee, where the 
sreatest efforts of the union were direct- 
ed. This was the storm center of the 
ion’s efforts through all that strike. 
Milwaukee people came out of the 
dificulty with one more shop than they 
started in with; all standing firm for in- 
dependence. While the same is true of 
the other localities, it is most pronounced 
in Milwaukee, by reason of the magni- 
trade and of its combating 
the greatest molders’ strike ever known 
on this continent. 


entire 





in any one cit 
In that city the union sought to strike 
at tl f 


1e very heart of the machinery busi- 
his country. The loyalty which 
haracterized these manufacturers, head- 


S 
ed as they were by the great Allis-Chal- 
mers institution, is just cause for grati- 
fication. Events subsequent to the strike 
n that community justify the statements 


I have made to you frequently; that had 
1ot these machinery manufacturers in 
that community defended themselves 
inst this union, upon that occasion, 
ir loss and difficulties would have been 
times multiplied at the hands of 





numerous other unions who were watch 
ing the outcome of the molders with the 
greatest interest and concern. 


A careful examination of the amount 











f energy and money expended by the 
1 1 o Fr ° 
inion in th strikes, as compared with 
the complete success obtained by the 
foundrymen, is ample proof of the wis 
dom of meeting organized labor with or- 
rranized capital. I believe the foundry- 
men of this recognize this neces 
sity more k at this time than ever 
During the past season, we have had 
‘aesieM : é 
numerous ‘ations for membership, 
many of it has been thought by 
your cou unwise to accept. The 





cretary’s report will-show you there are 

ble number of other foundry 
men whose applications have been ac 
cepted. The opinion prevailing in your 
istrative Council at this time is 
membership is to be 
or] r than quantity. Thereare 
still many foundries whose membership 
is desirable, and which we believe should 


tuality of 





contribute to the work this association 
is doing 

The question of the proper form of 
organization necessary to take in locali 


ies generally has been discussed by this 
i juent intervals. About 


one year ago a committee, consisting of 
M rs R Ids Whitcomb Letch- 
worth, Winslow nd Durban made its 


recommendations on this subject, which 
were to the effect that the different locali- 
ties should be covered by establishing 
such branch offices as might be consid- 
ered feasible by the council. Pursuant 
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to this recommendation of the committee 
and direction of council, the Chicago 
office, which for years was considered 
only temporary, has been made a perma- 
nent branch office; likewise the New 
York office. The council has also di- 
rected that another branch office be estab- 
lished, at either Minneapolis or St. Paul. 
I believe these branches will be sufficient 
to care for the needs of the association 
for the present. 

Co-operation with Other Associations. 

During the year an effort was made by 
President Van Cleave, of the Manufac- 
turers’ Association, to form a council of 
the various national organizations, com- 
posed of duly authorized delegates from 
each association. The purpose of this 
council to be to consider the labor prob- 
lem; exchange ideas as to methods and 
means to be adopted, in the hope that by 
concentrating our efforts on special lines, 
the maximum of results could be pro- 
duced with a minimum of expense. This 
council has held three meetings. It is, 
however, too early to dwell upon the re- 
cult of the undertaking. 

The committee that has been standing 
for two years, for the purpose of co-op- 
erating with a like committee of the Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association, has re- 
cently held a meeting; and jointly adopt- 
ed a resolution providing for an ex- 
change of views frequently between duly 
appointed delegates of each association, 
which report the councils of both the 
National Metal Trades Association and 
the National Founders’ Association have 
adopted. These committees will have 
frequent meetings, the purpose of which 
is to unite in attempting to establish such 
principles as are of mutual benefit. 


Winona School. 

The standing committee on this school 
will present a very satisfactory report on 
its work. Due to the unfortunate illness 
of one member of this committee, Mr. 
Pfahler, the burden of the work of the 
committee has fallen upon Messrs. Ketch- 
am and Gilbert, who have overcome the 
difficulties always attending the opening 
of such an institution. The results of 
this work have demonstrated beyond 
question the feasibility of operating a 
technical school upon a commercial ba- 
sis. The commercializing of the work of 
the school has enthused the students in 
a manner otherwise impossible. I am 
aware of no other school which has ac- 
complished in this direction what the 
Winona school has under our guidance. 


Working Force. 

I wish to testify in highest terms of 
the efficient work performed and loyalty 
manifested by the entire force of this 
association. Greater responsibilities have 
have been placed upon Assistant Com- 
missioner McClintock and Secretary 
Hutchings than heretofore. Both have 
performed their duties most successfully 
and loyally. Messrs. Taylor, McKinley, 
Hastings and Ersig, in their respective 
capacities, have been of the greatest as- 
sistance and conducted the work assigned 
them in a most commendable manner. 

Vice President and Council. 

I wish to express my great apprecia- 
tion of the service rendered by Vice 
President Carpenter. I have had occa- 
sion to call upon him often. His mag- 
nificent assistance has always been at my 
command, and you are to be congratu- 
iated upon having so loyal and efficient 
an officer in this position. 

I wish to testify also to the efficient 
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service the council has rendered you dur- 
ing the entire season. 

In conclusion I again expres$ the hope 
that your deliberations upon this occasion 
may be such as to not only maintain the 
present condition, but to make marked 
progress in your efforts to eliminate the 
causes of dissension between employer 
and employe, to the end that ere long 
above the remainder of our factory doors 
may hang the sign, so beautifully de- 
scribed by a member of this association, 
Mr. C. Bermingham, of Canada, at the 
1903 convention, which sign reads as 
follows: 

“With malice toward none, with 
charity for all, these doors are open 
to every man, be he black or white, 
be he Irish or Dutch, be he Prot- 
estant or Catholic, be he union or 
non-union; the man who is prepared 
to do an honest day’s work for a fair 
day’s pay, is welcome here.” 


The Specialized Molder. 

Following the enthusiastic reception 
of the report of the a§sociation’s pres- 
ident, something of what has been 
accomplished in: the field during the 
past year was detailed in the report 
of A. E. McClintock, assistant com- 
missioner. This report was of inter- 
est in many particulars, one of its 
most important features being its ref- 
erence to the wide adoption of the 
molding machine and to the develop- 
ment of the so-called “specialized 
molder” as material aids toward se- 
curing independence from labor dom- 
ination in the foundry of any class. 
This report, practically complete, is 
given in the following columns: 

Assistant Commissioner’s Report. 


It is not the purpose of this report to 
attempt to go into detail with regard to 
the strikes in shops of members during 
the past year. Of the progress made you 
have been kept informed through the 
Review and special bulletins and addi- 
{ional information is given in the report 
of your secretary 

Jeing constantly in the field for the 
past four years, going in and out of a 
very large number of shops in the vari- 
ous foundry centers of this country, the 
question of applying a remedy for labor 
difficulties has been forcibly before me. 
It is to this particular phase of associa- 
tion work I desire to call your attention. 

It has been said that every war teaches 
its lesson. This I believe is particularly 
true of the great molders’ strike of 
1905-7. If we are to gain lasting benefit 
from that conflict, foundrymen generally 
must avail themselves of the knowledge 
gained in that struggle. 

The Iron Molders’ Union used four 
methods in getting control of the foun- 
dry industry, i. e.: 

Limiting apprentices. 

Opposing molding machines and ap- 
proved appliances. 

Limiting output. 

Minimum wage. 

And with these went the closed shop. 

For forty years through a most effect- 
ive organization of national officers and 
walking delegates, the work of corraling 
the molders and applying the limitations 
went on, with the result that they suc- 
ceeded in practically cornering the mold- 
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ers’ labor market and assumed to dictate 
terms to their employers. 

You are all familiar with the result 
of these efforts: a scarcity of molders, 
your inability to train more or introduce 
labor saving appliances under penalty of 
a strike and the bringing down upon you 
the wrath of the union. 

While the machine shops were keeping 
pace with the times, introducing the 
latest improved high speed tools, the 
foundry has been plodding along operat- 
ing by the same old antiquated methods 
used forty years ago. 

Those of you who operate machine 
shops know that in that department the 
work is highly specialized, and compara- 
tively few boys are now trained for all 
around machinists. Instead, specialists 
are trained for special machines, and we 
find milling machine hands, lathe hands, 
drill press hands, etc. Very few of the 
present day machine shop operatives have 
spent four years in learning their particu- 
lar branch of the trade. 

Foundry Conditions. 

In the foundry the conditions have 
been entirely different. The mystery, the 
haze, the fog which has been thrown 
around foundry practice and the unwill- 
ingness of foundry foremen and super- 
intendents to change these conditions is 
most astonishing. 

Involved in the molders’ strike of 
1906-7 were foundries making every class 
of castings produced in this country, from 
light gray iron bench work to the heavi- 
est machinery castings, made in green 
sand, dry sand or loam. An excellent 
opportunity was therefore given to try 
new methods. 

May 2, 1906, found the molders on 
strike in larger numbers than ever be- 
fore, the shops empty and no immediate 
prospect of getting skilled workmen to 
take their places. It was then decided to 
try the expedient of training specialists; 
in other words, applying machine shop 
practice to the foundry. At first only 
the poorest class of common. laborers 
could be induced to accept work and then 
it was with difficulty these men could 
be prevailed to continue on account of nu- 
merous and continued assaults by the 
strikers. 

The work in the various shops was 
classified and all the operatives placed in 
gangs under the instruction of the fore- 
man or an assistant. Additional assist- 
ants or instructors were procured as rap- 
idly as possible and the number of men 
in the various gangs increased as_ their 
progress would warrant. 

3y this method one operative was 
taught to make a certain casting, a cylin- 
der for instance, another an engine bed, 
another a fly wheel, etc., and so far. as 
possible were kept on that or similar 
work. The same was done in dry sand 
and loam as in green sand work. Men 
and boys who formerly worked as chip- 
pers, laborers and helpers were started 
first on the simpler jobs, gradually work- 
ing to the more difficult. The results 
were marvelous. These men, being used 
to hard work, constantly increased the 
output and it was soon apparent that 
with a much reduced number of opera- 
tives a larger output was obtained as com- 
pared with the union molders. 

Pattern Shop.. 

During this time the pattern shop was 
receiving some careful attention. The 
old method of making a pattern without 
regard to how the job was to be molded 
was passing away. Instead, the pattern 
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was being simplified as much as possible 
in order that the least amount of skill 
might be required in the molding. 

During this period of evolution the 
management was learning that the possi- 
bilities of the molding machine were al- 
most unlimited. Ordinary wooden pat- 
terns were fitted to rock-over molding 
machines at no great expense, green men 
put on to operate and castings more true 
to pattern and in greatly increased quan- 
tities were produced. Every type of 
molding machine that could show re- 
sults was readily purchased. 

As an illustration I would refer to 
one particularly difficult job made in a 
large well-equipped shop. For years three 
pieces were a day’s work, for which the 
tirm paid the union molder $3.25 per day 
for day work. The job was fitted on a 
machine, something they never thought 
possible until pushed to it by the strike. 
A husky laborer was employed to op- 
erate the machine at a piece price of 20 
cents each for good.castings. His av- 
erage for months past has been 22 good 
castings per day. An endless number of 
illustrations of this kind could be given. 
In some instances six or eight different 
jobs were molded on the same machine 
in a single day. 

Recently the president of a very large 
firm, who is a practical man, in discuss- 
ing conditions ig his shop, said: 

“We have changed our system of 
operating entirely. The management 
furnishes the brains necessary to run 
this shop; we hire good strong men 
and boys to do as we tell them and 
we pay them well. The crowd in 
the gangway today will be the mold- 
ers of tomorrow. When we desire 
more molders, we just shift the men 
and continue to make specialists.” 


Results of the Strike. 

With your money, your aid and as- 
sistance, this association has made it pos- 
sible to carry the strike of 1906-7 to a 
successful conclusion and the shops in- 
volved in that struggle are on a basis 
where they are now and will continue to 
make molders as rapidly as they need 
them. They have solved the problem for 
their own shops; but how about the rest 
of the country, the firms still operating 
foundries according to the rules and 
regulations of the Iron: Molders’ Union? 

During the two years, as the result of 
strikes, fully 6,500 journeymen molders 
have been added to the available skilled 
labor supply. These strikers have drifted 
to various parts of the country seeking 
employment, while the vacancies they 
caused have been filled by molding ma- 
chines and new men. To the proprietors 
of struck shops who have carried this 
fight through to a successful conclusion, 
who by their energy, their patience, and 
their money have trained these new work- 
men, the foundrymen of the United 
States and Canada owe a debt of grati- 
tude. By their efforts every foundry pro- 
prietor in this country has been greatly 
benefited. 

Realizing that if apprentices were not 
being trained in union shops under union 
men, they would get their training in 
open shops under independent instruct- 
ors, the molders’ union very graciously 
consented to allow one apprentice to five 
molders in lieu of one to eight, the ratio 
in existence for forty years. But the 
point is, have you taken advantage of 
this, and even increased the number of 
apprentices to the new ratio of one to 
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five? Are you installing molding ma- 
chines ? 
Union Shops. 

The National Founders’ Association 
can put up an organized defense, can re- 
pulse the enemy and force them to re- 
treat, but are the members of this asso- 
ciation operating union shops taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity and moving 
on to an advanced position? 

By way of illustration, I will refer to 
Dayton, Ohio. Last May a strike oc- 
curred in seven shops in that town, in- 
volving 300 molders and _ coremakers. 
The association was called upon for as- 
sistance and I went there to confer with 
our members and the district committee, 
who were called in to act for the asso- 
ciation. 

At a meeting of the Dayton foundry- 
men I pictured to them as best I could 
the methods used by foundrymen at Mil- 
waukee, Chicago and other cities in com- 
bating their strike. I referred to many 
specific instances where ¢wo-year appren- 
tice boys were in charge of important 
jobs weighing from 25 to 100 tons, they 
furnishing the brains and_ skill while 
three or four green handy men were do- 
ing the labor ‘or actual ramming of the 
sand, setting cores, etc. Cases were cited 
where coremakers’ helpers had in five or 
six months been broken in to do the best 
ioam work in the shop, and how these 
imen had been able to greatly increase 
their earning power and at the same time 
materially lessen the cost to the firm. 

The proprietors said they were inter- 
ested and suggested a meeting for the 
following day at which they would have 
their foundry superintendents, foremen 
and boss pattern makers present. 

We held the meeting, discussed the 
subject of handy men molders, special- 
ists and operation of molding machines 
for the entire forenoon, but I could see 
the practical shop men doubted my state- 
ments. They thought I was over-enthusi- 
astic, and had overstated the case, as 
one or two of them said they had spent 
50 years or more in the foundry, and 
while such statements sounded well in 
theory, still in practice it wouldn’t work 
out. 

I then made the proprietors the prop- 
osition that if the different firms would 
pay the expenses of their foremen or 
superintendents, I would go with them 
to Chicago, Milwaukee, and other points, 
arrange for freedom of the shops where 
these representatives from Dayton could 
take all the time necessary to inspect the 
work, talk with the foremen and _ in- 
structors in charge, as well as the work- 
men themselves. 

An Inspection Trip. 

A party of seven was made up and we 
spent five days inspecting shops making 
light and heavy work, both iron and steel. 
It was difficult for some of these vet- 
erans of the foundry to believe what 
they actually saw; in some instances they 
were converted against their will, but 
they went home and told their employers 
that I hadn’t made my statements half 
strong enough. They were compelled to 
withdraw their many objections and ad- 
mit that specialization was possible in 
the average foundry, and that men could 
be taught to do the work in a compara- 
tively short time if proper instruction 
was given by instructors who have the 
degree of patience and who will put their 
hearts into the work. 

The foundries of Dayton are now op- 
erating by what they term “advanced 
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methods,” and the foundrymen of that 
city who are here today will tell you in 
their own way that the strike has proved 
a blessing in disguise. Two of the pro- 
prictors have recently told me they will 
never again employ regulation journey- 
men molders, but will break in or train 
their own men. They also stated that 
had they not attended our convention 
last year, and heard the reports of the 
foundrymen who had solved this prob- 
lem, they would not have had the cour- 
age to undertake the task. They say the 
strike forced them out of a rut and com- 
pelled them to operate by methods they 
hitherto thought were impossible. 

As the result of our work along these 
lines, two large firms in Dayton who 
have non-union shops have made appli- 
cation for membership and thereby sig- 
nified their willingness to contribute their 
share in carrying out this policy. 

The mystery about the art of molding 
is an exploded theory, and the great pow- 
er and strength of the molder’s union 
has been found tremendously over-esti- 
mated. Every time an attack is made, 
the union is routed with greater ease, but 
this is only a limited relief confined to 
struck shops. 

In order to produce the greatest bene- 
fits, advanced methods must prevail in 
foundries generally. If each shop will 
train molders sufficient for its require- 
ments, the practice of stealing them 
from a neighbor foundryman or one in 
an adjacent city will cease. 

Every well managed foundry gives 
careful attention to the supply of raw 
material, as all managers realize what 
serious results follow a shortage of iron, 
coke, coal, etc., but how many of them 
give the same degree of thought to the 


supply of labor? Surely one is as essen- 
tial as the other to the operation of the 
plant. 


Create a surplus of molders and the 
main prop of unionism is taken away. 
It is now up to the proprietors to do it. 
This educating of molders is not a the- 
ory, it is a fact fully demonstrated, and 
a visit to the shops in Milwaukee, Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Dayton, Buf- 
falo and elsewhere will bear out these 
statements. 

The day is coming when the foundry 
will be on a par with the machine shop, 
and every known labor-saving device 
used. When that time comes we will 
have fewer molders’ strikes, the foun- 
dry will be industrially free, and the 
American boy will have an opportunity 
to learn the trade of his choice unmo- 
lested. 

Finances and Membership. 

Although the association entered the 
year facing a more unsettled condi- 
tion of labor, so far as its members 
were concerned, than ever before in 
its history, it met the situation with 
ease and closed the year with a larger 
balance on hand thgn at the opening, 
though only a part of the special as- 
sessment voted to meet the multitude 
of strikes was made use of. This in- 
formation was presented in the report 
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ined by the finance committee, which 
later tabulated expenditures and re- 
ceipts for comparison with previous 
years and was found correct. A feat- 
ure of this committee’s findings was 
that the past year recorded a blank 
opposite the item “For conference 
with union representatives.” Mr. 
Hutchings’ report as secretary was 
necessarily confined to the questions 
of membership and kindred office mat- 
ters. The membership is now made 
up of 483 firms, operating 486 plants, 
with an average number of men em- 
ployed during the months of July, 
August and September of 22,925, 
against 24,477 in the same months of 
the previous year. 3usiness condi- 
tions would easily account for the 
slight decrease. In this connection, 
however, it is important. to note that 
the association has radically altered 
its policy in the matter of member- 
ship and is vigorously contending for 
“quality rather than quantity,” limit- 


ing its membership rolls to concerns | 
upon which it can count for active, | 


aggressive work in furthering its pur- 
poses. Mr. Hutchings also referred] 
to the large number of pieces of mail] 
sent out ofthe Detroit office during] 
the year, evidencing the extent of the 
campaign of education now being 
waged. 
Strike Center Reports. 

At the morning and afternoon ses- 
sions brief reports were given on the 
situation at various cities which have 
experienced labor difficulties during 


the past year. These reports were 
uniformly of complete success. A. C. 


Marshall, secretary of the Employers’ 
Association in Dayton, O., spoke for 
that city; Walter S. Russel, of the 
Russel Wheel & Foundry Co., spoke 
for Detroit; C. E. White, of the Tri 
City Manufacturers Association, for 
the Moline section, and one or two 
other districts were heard from. In 
the course of the discussion follow- 
ing a number of important points 
were brought out. Mr. White told 
of the united front presented by the 
Tri City association, representing em- 
ployers of 10,000 men. “If a man 
can’t work after pay day,” he added, 
“we look into the matter. The third 
time pay day gets the better of him 
we drop him.” This was in connec- 
tion with a plea for the securing of 
a higher type of molders. The sturdy 
country boys who have grown up 
free from city temptations have 
proved exceedingly satisfactory, for, as 
a rule, they are steady, strong and 
money-saving. Mr. White told of in- 
stances where since the first of July 
molders had saved as high as $150 or 
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$200. “That’s the kind of molders we 
want,” he declared. Jones, of Bing- 
hampton, said that during the last 
four or five years he had taken a 
large number of boys from surround- 
ing farms and developed them into 
capital specialists, not men of all- 
round ability, able to handle any kind 
of work in any shop, but of un- 
equalled ability in turning out the 
particular line of work required in 
this particular plant. 


Strike Methods Discussed. 
The discussion eventually drifted 
into an experience meeting and ex- 
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change of ideas on strike methods. 
On the effect of the union blacklist 
One prominent member of the asso- 
ciation stated that when it was placed 
upon his goods improved trade re- 
sulted. On the general question of 
meeting strikes the suggestion was of- 
fered that it was always easy to win 
if the mission were of the right sort. 
One member, said he never allowed a 
strike to be called over the question 
of wages or hours, that with these 
two causes removed it had to be based 
on sentimental reasons and he saw 
to it that the strike order was issued 
at just the time he wanted it to come 
and was prepared to meet it. He has 
combated a number of strikes with 
success. 

President Briggs called attention to 
the present surplus of competent mold- 
ers in the country, a condition which 
did not exist up to three months ago. 
He emphasized the necessity of se- 
lecting apprentice boys and training 
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school recruits with the greatest care. 

At the morning session a resolution 
was offered by Edward F. Jones, 
Binghampton, N. Y., requesting the 
appointment of a committee to inves- 
tigate the probable future price tend- 
ency of iron and copper, but objec- 
tion was entered by several members 
on the ground that this was a subject 
with which the association had never 
concerned itself, considering this out- 
side its scope, and the resolution was 
referred to the proper committee, by 
which it was not reported back. 

The subject of congressional legisla- 
tion, given considerable prominence 
in the preliminary announcements of 
the convention program, was opened 
by George F. Monaghan, the attor- 
ney for the association, whose clean 
cut points on matters of legislative 
and legal phases of the labor problem 
were a feature of the 1906 meeting. 
The apprenticeship question he de- 


\. clared to be the most important fac- 


ing the association today, inasmuch as 
ithe unions, by enforcing stringent reg- 
Hulations as to the number permitted 
Hin each shop, are thereby able to cre- 
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Wate and maintain a monopoly of labor. 


. . ‘ 
/On this point he gave a comprehen- 


! sive review of existing laws touching 


this phase of the situation, with sug- 
gested methods for making them more 
effective and for their more satisfac- 
tory enforcement. Except insofar as 
these policies of the unions conflict 
with interstate commerce activities 
and are hence, within these limits, un- 
der the control of the federal govern- 
ment, it was pointed out that these 
are matters for individual state con- 
trol and that there is the widest vari- 
ety in the provisions of the severa! 
states. The recommendation was 
made that action be taken by the man- 
ufacturers of the country with the 
idea of impressing our law-makers 
that there are two sides to the many 
phases of the labor problem, instead 
of remaining content to confine their 
efforts entirely to defensive measures. 

On the subject of picketing and 
boycotting Mr. Monaghan reviewed 
a number of recent decisions of im- 
portance, notably.that in the case of 
the Allis-Chalmers Co. versus the Iron 
Molders’ Union, where the court 
granted an injunction declaring that 
picketing, when accompanied by vio- 
lence or intimidation, is illegal. There 
is nothing to prevent peaceful picket- 
ing, but, as emphasized in the report 
of the president, that term is a de- 
lusion, for peaceful picketing cannot 
exist in practice. Even the menace 
of mere numbers has been held to be 
illegal and, as was pointed out by 
the speaker, any strike without the 
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picket and the boycott is bound to fall 
of its own weight. Courts have held 
that the purpose for which a strike 
is declared has a place in determining 
the justice of methods employed in 
carrying it out. 

At the close of his remarks Mr. 
Monaghan gave replies to a number 
of questions having to deal with the 
legal phase of the questions under con- 
sideration and the entire question of 
congressional legislation, on motion of 
Thomas E. Durban, of the Erie City 
Iron Works, Erie, Pa., was then re- 
ferred to the administrative council. 

The broad question of industrial 
training, embracing both the individual 
efforts of members in their own es- 
tablishments and the concerted work 
of the association through the Winona 
trade school, was provocative of such 
extensive discuss'on that the re- 
mainder of the afternoon session was 
consumed before the many phases of 
the problem had been threshed out. 
This discussion was opened by the 
presentation, through J. L. Ketcham, 
of the Brown-Ketcham Iron Works, 
Indianapolis, of the report on the 
Winona school, prepared by the spe- 
cial committee in charge, Mr. 
Ketcham, William Gilbert, of the 
Buckeye Foundry Co., Cincinnati, and 
W. H. Pfahler, of Philadelphia. At 
the convention a year ago, the foundry 
school equipped at Winona and sup- 
ported largely through scholarships 
taken by the National Founders’ As- 
sociation, had a total enrolment of 
four boys. At present, Mr. Ketcham 
reported, it has an enrolment of 34, 
all that can be accommodated unless, 
as recommended, the association pro- 
vide for an extension of the foundry 
building. These students are largely 
from Indiana, but include among their 
number boys from New York, Color- 
ado, Tennessee and Canada. Two 
competent instructors are employed 
and the boys are making excellent 
progress. The schedule of studies and 
shop work for a week was presented 
to show the varied instruction given, 
the aim being to make it entirely prac- 
tical. Mr. Ketcham stated and ef- 
fectively disposed of a number of crit- 
icisms made against the school and 
its policy since its inauguration. 

Committee on Apprenticeship. 

Touching on another division of the 
same topic, John Knickerbocker, of 
the Eddy Valve Co., Waterford, N. Y., 
presented an interesting report for the 
special committee on apprenticeship. 
The information contained in this re- 
port and the recommendations carried 
by it—these being later referred to the 
administrative council—were based on 
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a large number of letters from associ- 
ation members. The suggestion was 
made that some special member of the 
association staff be designated, or 
some one employed for the specific 
purpose, of emphasizing upon the 
members the necessity of training as 
many apprentices as can be taken care 
of, if the shop be an open one, or of 
keeping the quota full, if the shop 
be under union control. Coupled with 
this the recommendation was made 
that the association provide for dis- 
tribution at stated intervals of serial 
treatises on foundry and pattern shop 
practice and allied lines, to be placed 
in the hands of apprentice boys as 
text books. The pgint was made that, 
both for their own benefit and for that 
of the foundrymen through avoiding a 
scarcity of labor, more boys should 
be given the opportunity to learn the 
trade. The ratio set by the molders’ 
union should be kept full at all times 
in order that competent moiders may 
be trained for the future. Mention 
was made of the great difficulty in se- 
curing enough boys of the right kind, 
the character of the work and the low 
prices paid not appealing to young 
America as do some other trades, and 
it was suggested that the term of ap- 
prenticeship be reduced. This brought 
the discussion up to a point where M. 
W. Alexander, of the General Elec 
tric Co., Lynn, Mass., was called upon 
for his experience in the training of 
apprentices. This has been a feature 
of his work at Lynn, to such an ex- 
tent that he is now regarded as one 
of the authorities of the country on 
this problem, and his remarks were 
listened to with keen interest, the con- 
vention insisting, after he had once 
concluded, that he again take the 
floor to explain certain points at 
greater length. 
Apprentices at Lynn. 

“What is needed today,” said Mr. 
Alexander, “is the unrestricted oppor- 
tunity for boys to learn a trade. Fur- 
thermore, they should be taught 
‘trades’ and not the ‘underlying prin- 
ciples of a trade.’ The boys are en- 
titled to it and every one of you, 
whether the plant you operate be 
large or small, can contribute your 
part to the work.” 

At Lynn the “whole time” method 
is in force and some 300 boys are 
enroled as apprentices. , The system 
can be made profitable, in fact it is 
bound to prove so if properly carried 
out. 


“Mr. Gompers,” continued the 
speaker, “says it is not a question of 
supply and demand. He’s right, from 


one standpoint. It is merely a ques- 
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tion of demand. The general adop- 
tion of a well planned apprenticeship 
system is certain to come as soon as 
public opinion on the subject has 
secured sufficient momentum.” 

When the system was inaugurated at 
Lynn some six years ago, the first 
undertaking was to determine the 
faults of the old systems then and 
previously in vogue. One of the most 


important was due to the fact that. 


the foreman had become a_ business 
man, too intent upon: production rec- 
ords to give to the boy the attention 
received from the journeynfan in times 
gone by, and the result was that the 
apprentice was placed in charge of 
an assistant, of narrowed views and 
experience, and consequently failed to 
develop to the full extent of. his abil- 
ity. Along the same line, it was 
found that the equipment of machines 
about the shop was usually so lim- 
ited that the foreman, besides having 
no time to teach the boy, feared to put 
him on the machine. The result was 
that the lad was usually put at 
sweeping or some other equally edu- 
cating work. 
Scarcity of Teachers. 

The first important point to deter- 
mine, when the boy desired to enter 
apprenticeship, was whether or not he 
had the stuff of a foundryman in 
him, This established, it was neces- 
sary that he be given thoroughly 
good teaching. It was found that 
few teachers of ability were procur- 
able. A position to be known as su- 
pervisor of apprentices was created 
and a large and small shop were 
set aside for the trade school. A com- 
petent instructor was secured and the 
boy was taken on two months’ trial. 
lf, in that time, he proved his worth, 
he was signed up. He was paid from 
the start, $5 per week the first year, 
$6.25 the second, $7.50 the third and 
$$ the fourth, He was asked to do 
commercial work and after the first 
iew months his labor was found to be 
profitable. For the first two years 
he was kept in the training rooms, 
but was then sent out into the shops, 
coming back for an overhauling if he 
lagged in his work. One return to 
the shop was always enough. 

This is the system now prevailing 
a: Lynn, where there are 125 boys in 
the training room, in charge of three 
instructors, and 150 in the shops com- 
gleting their apprenticeship terms. 
The boy, it has been found, has a 
mission to perform, he is being trained 
to a broader outlook than the ordin- 
ary mechanic, he is ambitious and 
looks ahead to better things. All 
the work he turns out is inspected 
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by the regular works department in- 
spectors and rejections are fewer than 
in the regular shops. <A _ point of 
pride is taken advantage of by making 
the boy an instructor. Before he can 
advance from one step to the next 
higher, he must first instruct a boy a 
l'ttle further down the ladder in what 
he has mastered. 

The school work is co-ordinate to 
the work in the shop, being made 
practical in every detail. All prob- 
lems are put in the technical terms of 
the shops, so that their purpose is 
evident. The drawing course is along 
such lines as the design of jigs and 
fixtures. 

“Not one of our boys,” said Mr. 
Alexander, “ever joined the union 
while serving his apprenticeship. 
Some few joined later, and I’m glad 
of it; they’re good for the union.” 

So far the Lynn course includes 
only the course in machine shop 
practice; a foundry school is to be 
added soon. The suggestion that 
some of the smaller plants join forces 
to start similar training shops and 
other discussion closed the afternoon 
session. Mr. Alexander was tendered 
a rousing vote of thanks. 

The Banquet. 

The one general social feature of 
the convention was the banquet held 
on Wednesday evening, the aittend- 
ance being extremely large. The 
tables were arranged about the con- 
vention hall in the form of a hollow 
square, the scene during the evening 
of a number of surprising happenings, 
thanks to the originality of Secretary 
Hutchings and others. Before the 
banquet was far advanced an_inter- 
ruption came in the form of a couple 
oi zealous walking delegates, eager 
“to say a word for the other side of 
the case.” They were promptly hus- 
tled from the hall and Senator 
Spooner was heard to remark that 
“such an affair was a serious reflec- 
tion on the hotel management.” Ten 
minutes later the intruders were back 
and after a vigorous protest were fin- 
ally allowed to present their demands. 
These were acceded to with good 
natured enthusiasm and during the re- 
mainder of the dinner this couple 
aided several other stellar attractions 
from a nearby vaudeville house in 
making the time pass merrily. 

As toastmaster was introduced Ed- 
gar McDougall, of the John Mc- 
Dougall Caledonian Iron Works Co., 
Ltd., Montreal. Another man whom 
Canada has worthily seen fit to honor 
with many posts of responsibility, 
Hon. George W. Ross, of Toronto, 
was the initial speaker. For more 
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than an hour, he held the banqueters 
hovering between’ spellbound silence 
and heartiest applause. Senator 
Spooner later referred to the address 
as one which “for humor, forceful elo- 
quence, elegant diction and statesman- 
ship,” he had rarely heard equaled. 
Mr. Ross has been an active figure in 
the Lake Superior Corporation, devel- 
oping a chain of industries at the 
Canadian Soo. He told of the com- 
mon ideals of Canada and America, 
those of a free people, declared the 
“open door is the only safe door,” 
and told of the Canadian plan whereby 
up to a certain point no strikes are 
permitted on public utilities. Of the 
problems common to the two great 
countries he spoke of the scarcity of 
skilled labor, the difficulties of com- 
mercial development and the tariff 
question. From being a free-trader 
he has come to the view that “a little 
protection is a good thing,” inasmuch 
as “the nation that cannot take care 
of its own needs is doomed.” He 
spoke of the Canadian plan of a three- 
fold tariff, creating a laugh when he 
said that against the United States the 
maximum tariff. was enforced, with a 
tariff a little higher still for Germany. 

Senator Spooner, until recently of 
Wisconsin, followed and paid a beau- 
tiful tribute to the late Senator Hanna, 
declaring him one of the staunchest 
friends the American workman ever 
had. He told of hearing the Ohio 
senator say only a short time before 
he was stricken with the fatal fever: 
“IT hope when I die that it can be 
said of me that I did something to 
foster a better, happier relation be- 
tween the employer and the employe.” 

Mr. Spooner condemned the breeder 
of suspicion and scored the idea of 
federal license for corporations. He 
was cheered enthusiastically when he 
said: “There has never been an hour 
since this nation was born when the 
standard of honor among business in- 
terests was higher than it is today.” 
Further along he added: “That gov- 
ernment is best which meddles least 
with the business interests of the 
country.” 

Literature to Workmen. 

The subject of the “Distribution of 
Literature to Workmen” was _ intro- 
duced at the Thursday morning ses- 
sion through the presentation of an 
exhaustive report prepared by O. P. 
Letchworth, of the Pratt & Letch- 
worth Co., Buffalo, and Irving H. 
Reynolds, of the Wm. Tod Co., 
Youngstown, O. This report and the 
discussion ensuing served to empha- 
size the necessity of providing the 
mechanic and the foundryman with 
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some sort of dependable fair-minded 
literature to offset the reading of the 
millions of biased labor union and So- 
cialistic periodicals constantly placed 
in his hands. The importance 
of having this literature go to his 
home and come to the attention of 
the other reading, influential mem- 
bers of his household was also com- 
mented upon. One speaker suggested 
this educational campaign be extended 
to include the students at technical 
schools and colleges in order that 
these young men, the future superin- 
tendents, foremen and managers, may 
become acquainted with the possibil- 
ities of trouble through the activities 
of the unions, It was also stated 
that the plan might be so developed 
as to command the co-operation of 
other employing organizations. The 
entire question was finally neferred to 
the administrative council, with power 
to take any action it may see fit. 
_ Insurance for Workmen. 

Mr. Alexander, of the General Electric 
Co., was again called upon to explain the 
experience of the Lynn shops with an- 
other important problem to which much 
attention is now being paid by manufac- 
turers, that of insurance for the opera- 
tive. A plan has been successfully in 
operation at these works for the past 
four years. 

The system employed is that of the mu- 
tual benefit organization. Any group of 
150 men in the establishment can form a 
section, having its own set of officers and 
enjoying perfect independence except that 
it conforms to the same by-laws and 
regulations as other similar associations 
at the works and is under the supervision 
of a joint general chairman. Dues of 10 
cents a week insure the workman for 
$5.00 per week disability payments (with 
a 14 weeks’ limit) and for the sum of 
$100 in case of death. As soon as the 
amount in any section treasury reaches 
the sum of $300 no further dues are paid 
until the amount drops to $200. When a 
death occurs, all sections contribute to 
the death fund at the rate of five cents 
per capita. This creates a surplus which 
is applied on the payment when the next 
death occurs. An emergency surplus fund 
is to be provided to make possible the 
payment of extra benefits not now per- 
missable under the by-laws. Last year 
over $15,000 was paid out. In four years, 
out of 1,000 men insured the death rate 
has been at the ratio of 91%4 and 115 have 
secured disability benefits for more than 
a week. 

The section system is commendable in 
that it divides the men into small groups 
which can handle themselves well and 
can be well taken care of. It also fosters 
the spirit of rivalry between sections, 
leading to very good results. The secre- 
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tary, who keeps the records and collects 
the dues, need not necessarily be a 
salaried man, as his duties are not enor- 
mous. No physician is employed to in- 
vestigate disability claims, recourse being 
had instead to a sick committee of three 
appointed for each section. In case of 
doubt a physician is called in. -Fraud 
has been attempted, but was never suc- 
cessful. The workman loses the insur- 
ance if he leaves the employ of the com- 
pany and takes service with some other 
concern. The company’s only connection 
with the plan is through the selection of 
the general chairman, a place which has 
been filled by Mr. Alexander. 
Another Insurance Plan. 

Mr. Alexander also explained the de- 
tails of another plan of insurance, to be 
placed with an existing company which, 
because of the absence of soliciting, ad- 
vertising and collection costs, can offer 
considerably lower premiums to any com- 
pany which desires to have its workmen 
generally insured than can be secured by 
the individual. This saving usually aver- 
ages about 10 per cent. The plan is de- 
signed to meet the tendency of men to 
join labor organizations for the protec- 
tion accorded in an insurance way. On 
the ground that a man is of constantly 
increasing value the longer he remains 
with one employer, Mr. Alexander has 
developed a plan whereby the company 
can agree to pay a constantly increasing 
percentage of the premium as his years 
cf -regular service accumulate. This 
would range from 10 per cent, after two 
years’ service up to 25 per cent at the 
end of 15 years. Another member told 
of an arrangement in force at this plant 
whereby his workmen are given the right 
to secure a $1,000 policy by paying $1.00 
a month to the company, which acts as 
agent for the insurance company. This 
amount is considerably decreased because 
of dividend and other reductions, and the 
plan works out satisfactorily. 


Molding Machines. 


Oliver Crosby, of the American Hoist 
& Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn., presented 
the report of the committee on molding 
machines, which served to emphasize cer- 
tain statements of the assistant commis- 
sioner as to the ease of adapting the 
machine to almost any class of work. 
The ordinary stripping plate machine, 
Mr. Crosby declared, is so simple in its 
operation that it fits almost any shop, even 
the jobbing foundry. He pointed out the 
need of properly planning and adjusting 
the pattern, stating that when this is done 
the work is practically over. When few 
castings are to be made, a wooden pat- 
tern and stripping plate can be employed. 
Mr. Crosby also spoke of the usual atti- 
tude of hostility assumed by the molders 
and the foundry foreman toward the in- 
troduction of machines and stated that, 
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while the capable superintendent will al- 
ways appreciate it, the starting of it in 
the shop is usually an uphill job. The 
larger foundries of the assaciation are 
practically all making use of the machine 
but perhaps 75 per cent of the member- 
ship, embracing all the smaller shops, 
are not, and the committee urged upon 
them the necessity of at least a trial in- 
stallation. 

This completed the consideration of the 
special topics selected for the associa- 
tion’s attention. Mr. Lanigan wanted to 
know. why they call a foundryman an 
“iron molder,” but nobody could tell him 
and the convention adjourned for lunch. 

Some Resolutions Adopted. 

At the concluding session a number of 
resolutions were adopted, among them 
being one commending the attitude of the 
Western Union and Postal Telegraph 
companies in their attitude during the 
recent telegraphers’ strike. Another ex- 
pressed the association’s appreciation of 
the stand taken by Congressman Ed- 
ward Denby, of Michigan, in the same 
matter. A third resolution, the substance 
of which is given below, is self-explana- 
tory. 

Whereas, the Lincoln Farm Associa- 
tion is soliciting funds for the purpose 
of converting the farm upon which Abra- 
ham Lincoln was born into a memorial 
national park, and 

Whereas, the president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has been se- 
lected as one of the trustees of the said 
association and the insignia of that or- 
ganization appears upon the stationery 
and literature of the Lincoln Farm As- 
sociation, indicating that all labor in con- 
nection with the proposed sacred memor- 
ial has been dedicated to the care of or- 
ganized labor, to the exclusion of about 
93 per cent of the laborers.of this country 
who are not members thereof. There- 
fore, 

Be it resolved, that we hereby enter 
our emphatic and unqualified protest 
against the use of the emblem of any so- 
ciety, especially that of an organization 
which stands for principles which are 
diametrically opposite those in support 
of which Lincoln gave to us, or to our 
fathers, the best of his life and man- 
hood, and which are irreconcilable with 
his life and character. And be it further 

Resolved, that this association, in a 
spirit of reverence for the spirit of Lin- 
coln, respectfully but urgently requests 
the officers of the Lincoln Farm Associa- 
tion to abandon the use of the emblem of 
the closed shop in ,connection with this 
patriotic and worthy cause, and give pub- 
lic assurance that there is no purpose to 
deny to any person the right to partici- 
pate in the construction of this memorial 
because of non-membership in any labor 
union. 


A committee of three was appointed, 
headed by President Briggs, to present 
this resolution in person to the chairman 
of the executive committee of the Lin- 
coln Farm Association. A hearty vote of 
thanks was then tendered Vice President 
Carpenter. 
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Some Official Changes. 

The report of the nominating com- 
mittee was presented by A. C. Pessano, 
of the Great Lakes Engineering Works, 
Detroit. It was supplemented by a state- 
ment by Mr. Briggs to the effect that he 
bad been unable to accept both the posi- 
tion of president and commissioner tend- 
ered him as during the past year. He 
expressed his willingness to accept the 
former post, at the same time announc- 
ing his intention, if elected, to appoint 
Mr. McClintock and Mr. Hutchings com- 
missioner and_ assistant respectively. 
The report of the committee, as adopted, 
together with the appointment by Mr. 
Briggs, gave the association the follow- 
ing official roster: 

O. P. Briggs, president, Minneapolis. 

Henry A. Carpenter, vice president, 
Providence, R. I. 

A. E. McClintock, commissioner, De- 
troit. ‘ 

F. W. Hutchings, assistant commission- 
e1 and secretary, Detroit. 

State Savings Bank, treasurer, Detroit. 

Mr. Briggs spoke of the loyal service 
rendered during the past year by the 
council and membership of the associa- 
tion and particularly by his official asso- 
ciates, Mr. McClintock, Mr. Hutchings 
and Mr. Taylor. The announcement of 
district committees was then made. In 
only a few cases were these able to or- 
ganize before the members left the city, 
so that the make-up of the administrative 
council—including the chairman and 
vice chairman of each district—is, there- 
fore, as yet undetermined. The district 
appointments are given below: 

First :-— oe 

A. W. Whitcomb, chairman, Whitcomb- 
Blaisdell Mach. Tool Co., Worcester. 

A. N. Abbe, vice chairman, P. & F. 
Corbin, New Britain, Conn. 

F. D. Wanning, Birminghant Iron Fdy., 
Derby, Conn. 

J. D. Hunter, James Hunter Machine 
Co., North Adams, Mass. 

Jas. F. Lanigan, Davis Foundry Co., 
Lawrence, Mass. 

Second: — 

T. L. Richmond, chairman, Buffalo 
Scale Co., Buffalo. 

F. E. Wheeler, vice chairman, Interna- 
tional Heater Co., Utica, N. Y. 

G. H. Johnson, Isaac G. Johnson & 
Co., Spuyten Duyvil, N. Y. 

D. E. Titsworth, Potter Printing Press 
Co., Plainfield, N. J. 

H. D. Miles, Buffalo Fdy. Co., Buffalo. 
*Third :— 

Thomas FE. Durban, Erie City Iron 

Works, Erie, Pa. 
J. H. Schwacke, Wm. Sellers & Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia. 

Stuart R. Carr, Stuart R. Carr & Co., 

3altimore. 
W. R. McClave, McClave-Brooks Co., 
Scranton, Pa. 

Thomas Shipley, York Mfg. Co., York, 
Pa. 

*Fourth :— 

Irving H. Reynolds, Wm. Tod Co., 
Youngstown, O. 

W. R. Russel, Russel Wheel & Fdy. 
Co., Detroit. 
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O. N. Steele, American Ship Building 
Co., Cleveland. 
R. H. Jeffrey, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Colum- 
bus, O. 
Wm. Gilbert, Buckeye Fdy. Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 
*Fifth :-— 
W. H. Winslow, Winslow Bros. Co., 
Chicago. 
J. W. Gardner, Gardner Governor Co., 
| Quincy, Ill. 
Cc. &% Stephens, Moline Plow Co., Mo- 
line, Ill. 
T. R. Kackley, Atlas Engine Works, 
Indianapolis. 
Wm. Medart, Medart Patent Pulley 
Co., St. Louis. 
Sixth :— 
George C. Forgeot, chairman, Allis- 
Chalmers Co., Milwaukee. 
A. J. Brawley, vice chairman, South 
’ Park Fdy. & Machine Co., St. Paul. 
George H. Smith, Geo. H. Smith Steel 
Casting Co., Milwaukee. 
Theodore O. Vilter, Vilter Mfg. Co., 
Milw: iukee. 
Oliver ae American Hoist & Der- 
{ rick Co., St. Paul. 
*Seventh :— 
H. Cockshutt, Cockshutt Plow Co., 
Ltd., Br adford, Ont. 
Edgar McDougall, John McDougall 
Caledonian Iron Works Co., Ltd., 
Fa 
J. Whyte, Frost & Wood Co., Ltd., 
Smith’s Falls, Ont. 
Frederic’ Nicholls, Canada Fdy. Co., 
Toronto. 
John M. Taylor, Taylor-Forbes Co., 
Guelph, Ont. 
*Kighth :— 
Ik. A. Watson, Caldwell-Watson Fdy. 
& Mch. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Exile Burkitt, Southern Engine & Boil- 
er Works, Jackson, Tenn. 
D. T. Smith, Continental Gin Co., Bir- 
mingham. 
D. A. Tompkins, D. A. 
Charlotte, N.C. 
x. Thayer, South Side Fdy. & Ma- 
ee Works, Charlestown, W. Va. 
*No chairman or vice chairman chosen. 
Those in Attendance: 
O. P. Briggs, president, Minneapolis. 
Henry A. Carpenter, General Fire Extinguish- 
er Co., vice president, Providence, R.- I. 
A. W. Whitcomb, Whitcomb-Blaisdell Mch. 
Tool Co., Worcester, Mass. 
~ N. Abbe, P. & F. Corbin, New Britain, 
onn. 
G. E. Emmons, Edison General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. ye 
T. L. Richmond, Buffalo Scale Co., Buffalo. 
Thomas E, Durban, Erie City Iron Works, 
Erie, Pa, 
J. H. Schwacke, William Sellers & Co., Inc., 
Phil adelphia. 
Irving H. Reynolds, William Tod Co 
. Youngstown, O. 
Walter S. Russel, Russel Wheel & Foundry 
| Co., Detroit. 
| W. H. Winslow, Winslow Brothers Co., Chi 
| cago. s 
J. W. Gardner, Gardner Governor Co., Quincy, 


Tompkins Co., 


Ge orge C. Forgeot, Allis-Chalmers Co., Mil- 
waukee. 
A. J. Brawley. South Park Foundry & Mach. 
Co., St. Paul 
H{. Cockshutt, Cockshutt Plow Co., Ltd., Brant- 
ford, Ont. 
Edgar McDougall, John McDougall Caledonian 
Iron Works Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
E. A. Watson, Caldwell-Watson Foundry & 
Mch. €o., Birmingham, Ala. 
W. H. F'fahler, Philadelphia. 
Lyman P. Hubbell, Fillmore Ave. Foundry & 
Iron Works, Inc., Buffalo, 
George H. Gibby, Gibby Foundry Co., Boston. 
C. W. Thomas, Roe Stephens Mfg. Co., De- 
troit. 
F. W. Huber, Dayton Globe Iron Works Co., 
Dayton, O. 
| A. C. Marshall, secretary Employers Associa- 
tion, Dayton, O. 
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W. L. Herendeen, Herendeen Mfg. Co., Ge- 
neva, N. Y. 

C. J. Wolff, L. Wolff Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

M. W. Alexander, General Elegtric Co., Lynn, 
Mass. . 

I. D. Russell, Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co., New 
Britain, Conn. 

William Slater, Bass Foundry & Mch. Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Omar N. Steele, American Ship Building Co., 
Cleveland, 

William Watson, Allis-Chalmers Co., Scran- 
ton, .Pa. 

Alex. Jarecki, Jarecki Mfg. Co.,* Erie, Pa. 

Charles Jarecki, Jarecki Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 

C. W. Davenport, National Foundry Co., 
Erie, Pa. : 

W. uf anal McClave Brooks Co., Scran- 
ton, Pa, 

S. B. Lafferty, Red Jacket Mfg. Co., Daven- 
port, Ia. 

F. R. Dunn, American District Steam Co., 
Lockport, N. Y. 

F. A. Wilde, Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 
ae Langworthy, Adams & Westlake Co., 
Philadelphia. 

W. B. Greene, Palmers & DeMooy Foundry 
Co., Cleveland. 

William Greenbaum, Acme Foundry Co., Cleve- 
land. 

S. H. Chapman, Ontario Wind Engine Co., 
Toronto. 

W. W. White, Holyoke Machine Co., Wor- 
cester, Pee 

H. W. Bullard, Poughkeepsie Foundry & Mch. 
Co., Poughkeepsie, N. 

H. J. Boggis, Taylor & Joggis Foundry Co., 
Cleveland. 

E. M. Cross, E. M. Cross, Berlin, N. H. 

H. D. Miles, Buffalo Foundry & Machine Co., 
Buffalo. . 

John E. Gorss, secretary Buffalo Foundry- 
men’s Association, Buffalo. 

William S. Hallowell, Harrison Safety Boiler 
Works, Philadelphia. 

T. R. Cackley, Atlas Engine Works, Indign- 
apolis. 

Oliver Fhelps, M. A. Hanna & Co., Detroit. 

D. F. S. Clark secretary Boston branch, N. M. 
T. A., Boston. 

George H. Graham, Oriskany Malleable Iron 
Co., Oriskany, N. Y. 

F. C. Mosedale, M. A. Hanna & Co., Buffalo. 

A. Vanderkloot, South Halstead Street Iron 
Works, Chicago. 

M. H. Barker, American Tool & Machine Co., 
Boston. 

P. B. Kendig, Seneca Falls Mfg. Co., Seneca 
Falls, N. Y. 

C. N. Hickok, M. A. Hanna & Co., Cleveland. 

C. E. White, Tri-City Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Moline, III. 

F. D. Wanning, Birmingham Iron Foundry, 
Derby, Conn. 

I. W. Frank, United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Pittsburg. 

John Knickerbacker, Eddy Valve Co., Wa- 
terford, N. Y. 

Frank Lund, Gaar, Scott & Co., Richmond, 
Ind. 

F. B. Farnsworth, McLagon Foundry Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 

Antonio C. Pessano, Great Lakes Engineering 
Works, Detroit. 

E. Kneeland, United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Pittsburg. 

Oliver Crosby, American Hoist & Derrick Co., 
St. Paul. - 

E. E. Durant, G. F. Warner Mfg. Co., New 
Haven. 

D. E. Titsworth, Potter Printing Press Co., 
Plainsfield, N. 

James McNaughton, American Locomotive Co., 
Schenectady, N. ‘ 

Staunton B. Peck, Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 

R. E. Fayson, The Portland Co., Portland, Me. 

D. H. McPherson, secretary Metal Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Philadelphia. 

J. P. Kennedy, Baltimore Malleable Iron & 
Steel Castings Co., Baltimore. 

E. L. Rowe, Rensselaer Mfg. Co., Troy, N. Y. 

C. J. Snow, Macbeth Iron Co., Cleveland. 

F. EE. Wheeler, International Heater Co., 


George E. Camp, International Heater Co., 
Thee i ¥ 


B. S. Stephenson, THe Iron Travde REvIEw, 
Ne Ww York. 

Hie Eood, Meadville Malleable Iron Co., 
Meadvill Pa. 

William I. "Michel, Tarrant Foundry Co., Chi- 


Frank S. Barker, F. S. Barker & Co., Scran- 
» 


Stanley G. Flagg Jr., Stanley G. Flagg & 
Co., Philadelphia. 
Nelson W. Dingwall, 

Cincinnati. 
L. P. Thompson, N. M. T. A., Cincinnati. 
Charles J: Caley, Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 


secretary N. M. T. A ’ 
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‘Charles E. Wetmore, P. & F. Corbin, New 


Britain, Conn. 

Charles M. Jarvis, American Hardware Cor- 
poration, New Britain, Conn. 

ag M. Power, St. Paul Foundry Co., St. 
aul. 

M. H. Bickley, Penn Steel Castings Co., Ches- 
ter, Pa. 

W. M. Gardner, Finch Mfg. Co., Scranton, Pa. 

James F. Lanigan, Davis Foundry Co., Law- 
rence, Mass. 

Phil Frankel, secretary Cleveland Foundry- 
men’s Association, Cleveland. 

Benjamin F. Fox, Benjamin Fox’s Son, New 
York. 

George F. Monaghan, attorney National Foun- 
ders’ Association, Detroit, 


C. B. Calder, Toledo Ship Building Co., To- 


ledo, O. 

W. F. Angus, Montreal Steel Works, Mon- 
treal, Que. 

Robert Taylor, Taylor-Wilson Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burg. 

George V. Milliken, Pittsburg Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burg. 

Joseph Wright, Dominion Radiator Co., To- 


H. E. Myers, Robbins & Myers Co., Spring- 
field, O. 

William Gilbert, Buckeye Foundrv Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

J. L. Ketcham, Brown-Ketcham Iron Works, 
_ Indianapolis. 

. C. Foster, secretary Employers’ Associa- 

tion of Indianapolis. 

E. L. Dawes, Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburg. 

Chester M. Culver, Murphy Iron Works, De- 
troit. 

Harry F. Rebmann, Williamson Brothers Co., 
Philadelphia. 

H. D. MacKinnon, MacKinnon Boiler & 
Mach. Co., Bay City, Mich. 

Fred F. Stockwell, Barbour-Stockwell Co., 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 

C. S. Shindel, Tamaqua Mfg. Co., Tamaqua, 


a. 

F. M. Cresson, George V. Cresson Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

H. Roy Stacks, George V. Cresson Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

George J. Hessler, Syracuse Foundry Co., 
Syracuse, ‘ ° 

E. F. Smith, G. W. & F. Smith Iron Co., 
Boston. 
N. Covell, Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., Brooklyn. 

John B. Jones, Midland Club, Chicago. 

O. P. Letchworth, Pratt & Letchworth Co., 
Buffalo. 


C S. Bonsall, Buckeye Engine Co., Salem, O. 


G. H. Johnson, re J. Johnson & Co., Spuy- 
ten Duyvil, N 

W. D. Sayle, City , Co., Cleveland. 

R. C. Oliphant, Trenton Malleable Iron Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 

John A. Mead, Howe Scale Co., Rutland, Vt. 

PS Blanchard, Howe Scale Co., Rutland, Vt. 

Tohn A. Penton, Cleveland. 

Robert Wuest, commissioner N. M. T. A,, 
Cincinnati. 

Walter Perry, Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
Ansonia, Conn. 

P. F. Augenbraun, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
Stamford, Conn. 

Henry Lechtenburg, Central Iron Works, 
Quincy, Ill. 

C. Smith, Union Steel Castings Co., 

Pittsburg. 

S. L. Moore, Moore Brothers Co., Elizabeth- 
port, N. J. 

W. J. Armstrong, Moore Brothers Co., Eliza- 
bethport, N. J. 

R. M. Sperry, Monumental Bronze Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Cc. A. Chase, Syracuse Chilled Plow Co., 
Syracuse. 

George B. Hugo, Employers’ Association of 
Boston, Boston. 

Gerald Hannay, Oscar Barnett Foundry Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

Charles A. Rathbone, Buhl Malleable Co., De- 
troit. 

Allen Ames, Ames Iron Works, Oswego, N. Y. 

es st” _H. Ames, Ames Iron Works, Oswego, 


G. 0 Thayer, South Side Foundry & Mach. 
Works, Charleston, W. Va. 

M. T. Davis }r., Kanawha Mine Car Co., 
Charleston, W. Va 

Marshall Cushing, New York. 

James O. Barnett, United Engineering & 
Foundry Co., Vandergrift, Pa. 

George W. Watts, Canadian General Electric 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

L. A. Bevin, Rider Ericsson Engine Co., New 
York. 

John Dobbie, Dobbie Foundry & Machine Co., 
Niagara Falls, Ven, ot 

Joseph A. Stone, 
Cleveland. 


Riverside Foundry Co., 
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eG, peanin, Munson Brothers Co., Utica, 
“se J. L. Mott Co., 


W. J. J. 
ae 

Jones of Binghamton, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Henry E. Pridmore, Pridmore Molding Ma- 
chine Co., Chicago, 

M. E. Kennedy, Kennedy Valve Mfg. Co., 
Coxsackie, N. ‘. 

M. D. Waldron, Utica Heater Co., Utica, N. Y. 

John E. McIntosh, McIntosh Seymour Co., 
Auburn, N. Y. 

H. Yule, Lawrie Eng. & Mch. Co., Montreal, 


Bowman, Trenton, 


: Coburn, Sawyer-Massey Co., Hamilton, 


New York. 
John A. Lefferts, Colwell Lead Co., Elizabeth, 


a: J. 
A. I, Findley, The Iron Age, New York. 
William Medart, Medart Patent Pulley Co., St. 
Louis. 
Arthur E. Barlow, Arthur Barlow Foundry 
, 5 


Co., Newark, N. J. 
Lamb Knitting Machine Co., 


F. D. Howard, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
James Boyd, Moore Bros. Co., Elizabethport, 


W. C. Wood, N. Y. Switch & Crossing Co., 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Thomas Devlin, Thomas Devlin Mfg. Co., 


Philadelphia. 
Charles Brown, A. & F. Brown Co., Elizabeth- 


port, } 

Frederic V. Malleable 
Iron Co., Troy, N. 

George L. French, 
Co., Troy, N. Y. 

L. Arnold Finley, John McDougall Caledonian 
Iron Works Co., Montreal. 

H. R. Kirkpatrick, John McDougall Caledonian 
Iron Works Co., Montreal. 

Fred S. Fower, St. Paul Foundry Co., St. Paul. 

George T. Brown, Brown Cotton Gin Co., New 
London, Conn. 

Fred. Frazer, Frazer & Jones Co., Syracuse, 


Griesman, Torrance 


Y. 


Torrance Malleable Iron 


N. Y. 

A. J. Porter, Pacific Iron Works Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Irving H. Reynolds, William Tod Co., Youngs- 
town, O, 

James Eastwood, 
Paterson, N. J. 

William E. Taylor, Taylor & Co., Brooklyn. 

Charles I. Ackerson, Syracuse Aluminum & 
Bronze Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

R. C. Brown, Pittsburg Mfg. Co., Pittsburg. 

A. E. Pfahler, Model Heating Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

R. C. McKinney, Niles-Bement-Pond Co., New 
York. 


A. C. Stebbins, Plain- 
field, N. J. . 

’. T. Honson, Hopson & Chapin Mfg. Co., 
New London, Conn. 

William H. Thompson, Co. 
Detroit. : 

H. D. Bayne, Westinghouse Electric Co., Mon- 
treal. 

J. W. Gardner, Gardner Governor Co., Quincy, 
Ill. 

D. F. Eagan, Fridmore Molding Machine Co., 


Chicago. ; 

Mumford, E. Phila- 
delphia, 

E. Ronceray, Ph. Bonvillain & E. Ronceray, 


Philadelphia. ¢ 
Lee Garritt, Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co., 


Benjamin Eastwood Co., 


Niles-Bement-Pond Co., 


W 
Michigan Alkali 


H. Mumford Co., 


Ridgway, Pa. ' ; 
E. L. Ford, Michigan Alkali Co., Detroit. 
George H. Angell, Michigan Alkali Co., De- 

troit. , 
Thomas Evans, Eynon-Evans Mfg. Co., Phila- 

deiphia. 


F. W. Robinson, Brown-Ketcham Iron Works, 


Indianapolis. 

Walter Wood, R. D. Wood & Co., 
N. J. 

J. Alfred Clark, Clark’s Iron Foundry, Phila- 
delphia. 

R. K. Bowman, J. L. Mott Co., Trenton, N. J. 

Tool & Mach. 


Camden, 


II. W. Woodworth, American 
Co., Boston. 

C. Hitch Jr., American Tool & Mach. Co., 
Boston. 

F. A. Fisher, Cape Ann Anchor Works, Bos- 
ton. 

H. F. Arnold, American Tool & Mach. Co., 


Boston. : 7 
John D. Green, New York Credit Club, New 


York. 

Chas. F. Mertz, Co-Operative Foundry Co., 
Rochester, N. Y 

Frank Fieberger, 
Ohio. 

Joseph Fieberger, Akron Foundry Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 

J. L. Jackson, 
Mich. 

F. K. Copeland, 
Claremont, N. H. 


Akron Foundry Co., Akron, 
Jackson-Church Co., Saginaw, 


Sullivan Machinery Co., 
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at, Shriver, T. Shriver & Co., Harrison, 
c. j. Wetzel, Baush Mach. Tool Co., Spring- 


field, Mass. 


J. Kirby Jr., Dayton Employers’ Association, 
Dayton, O. 
Fred. S. Wonham, Whiting Fdy. Equipment 


Co., New York. 
Edward Norris, Utica Heater Co., Utica, N. Y. 
L. W. Penfield, American Clay Machinery Co., 

Willoughby, 

Howard P. Eels, Bucyrus Co., So. 

S. L. G. Knox, Bucyrus Co., So. 

Wm. J. Devlin, Thos. Devlin Mfg. 
delphia, 

F. H. Moore, International Heater 


Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Co., Phila- 

Co., Utica, 

H. c Hunter, National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion, New York. 

Otto W. Shaum, Fhila- 


delphia. 
C. E. Hodges, Utica Heater Co., Utica, N. Y. 


Shaum & Uhlinger, 


ACTIVITY RULES 


In Mexican Industries—American Fi- 
nancial Flurry Not Felt in 
Banking Circles. 


(Special Correspondence.) 


City of Mexico, Nov. 10.—Business 
of all kinds continues active through- 
out the country. Bankers in this city 
were undisturbed by the recent finan- 
cial disquiet in the eastern part of 
the United States, and at no time 
were their operations affected there- 
by. The fall in the price of metals— 
particularly that of copper and silver, 
has caused some uneasiness and re- 
trenchment among companies engaged 
in silver mining, and as already re- 
ported, the suspension of operations 
in certain important copper mining 
camps. To Velardena must now be 
added Cananea, the greatest copper 
mining district of the entire country, 
where all the mines have been closed, 
as well as the smelter and concen- 
trating plant. Some 3,000 men had 
to look for other employment. Work 
will not be resumed until there is a 
rise in the price of copper, it being 
declared that at present figures there 
is no profit in operating the mines. 

The National Metal Co. has closed 
the ore-buying stations at seven 
points where agencies were main- 
tained. This action gave rise to the 
report that the Consolidated Metals 
Co. intended to acquire the business 
of the National, which, however, has 
not. been confirmed. 

The manager of the Mexican agency 
of the Westinghouse Electric Co. in 
an interview asserts that recent com- 
plications in the Westinghouse en- 
terprises will have no affect upon lo- 
cal business. Orders for electrical 
machinery and appliances for this 
country have been heavy. Canada is 
making active efforts to capture Mex- 
ican trade. A very large amount of 
capital from the Dominion has been 
invested here, chiefly in electric power 
plants and electric street railways. A 
line of monthly steamers was estab- 
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lished some time ago to ply between 
British Columbian ports and ports on 
the west coast of Mexico. The vol- 
ume of freight between the two coun- 
increasing steadily. Among 
from Canada are “im- 
of agricultural 


tries is 
the imports 
mense quantities 
plements,” according to the statement 
made by one of the steamboat offi- 
cials. 

Traveling salesmen, notably keen- 
sighted, and well qualified to form an 
opinion of trade conditions in the ter- 
ritory in which they do business, re- 
port business active. 

Robert Booker & Co., wholesale 
dealers in hardware in the City of 
Mexico, are extending their facilities 
by the erection of commodious mod- 
ern warehouses at a cost of $130,000. 


A. B. Butman, a 
the United States 
Mexico engaged in investigating gen- 
eral conditions with a view to the 
greater development of business be- 
tween Mexico and the United States. 

Upon the recommendation of the 
railway commission, an advance in 
freight rates in the republic is ex- 
pected, which will average about 12 
per cent. A revision of the classifi- 
sations has also taken place. 


im- 


special agent of 
government, is in 


Mining supply houses in this city 


report trade as inactive with little 
hope of early improvement. This 
condition is the result of the depres- 
sion in the metal market, which -has 
brought about a_ general policy of 
economy among mining operators. 
The local steel trade, on the other 


A good demand 
ma- 


hand, is very brisk. 
exists for all kinds of structural 
terial, as well as a fair demand for 
steel rails. The outlook in this line 
for the coming year is good. 
Referring to the trade in automo- 
biles a local journal says: ‘“‘Automo- 
bile dealers report trade a little dull 
at present, but they are looking for 


brighter things within the near fu- 
ture.” 

At the general meeting of the 
shareholders of the National Iron & 


Steel Co., of this city, held recently, 
the following officers and directors 
were elected: President, T. J. Ry- 
der; vice president, F. W. Johnstone; 
directors, T. J. Ryder, F. W. John- 
stone, J. A. Hendry, W. B. John- 
stone, G. J. Rennow. 


The American Car & Foundry Co., 
at its Jefferson branch, is completing 
the last 200 of an order for 1,250 
combination coal and cattle cars for 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
railway. 
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FEATURES OF THE CITY OF GARY, INDIANA. 


The Town Which the United States Steel Corporation is Build- 


ing in Connection with Its New Plant on Lake Michigan. 





ra 4 JHE construction of 
the plant of the 
Indiana Steel Co. 
and the town of 
Gary is proceed- 
ing rapidly. Six 
thousand men 
are engaged in 
the various 
branches of the 
_. si} work. Leveling 
‘ the land and lay- 
ing foundations 

have required an immense amount of 
time and labor, and much of the 
year that has intervened since oper- 
ations coemmenced has been devoted 
to this work. Sand covers the site 
of Gary to a depth of 60 feet, and to 
fill in the hollows, reduce the knolls, 
and raise the grade of the yard to 








20 feet above datum has already ne- 
cessitated the turning over of 1,000,- 
000 cubic yards of earth. 

A town in the making also presents 
many problems aside from the sur- 
veying of streets or the erection of 
buildings. Gary is not a boom town 
in any sense of the word. When its 
population of steel workers takes pos- 
session, it will be as desirable a place 
of residence as any city with as many 
centuries of municipal existence be- 
hind it as Gary has months. From 
an esthetic standpoint, it will, when 
the plans projected are completed, 
compare favorably with any of Chi- 
cago’s first-class suburbs, while in 
the matter of hygiene, it will rank 
abreast of cities many times its pop- 
ulation and wealth. The subject of 
sanitation has been given  consider- 


able attention, and the city comprises 
public works and utilities of the most 
modern type. 

In nearly every respect, Gary will 
be unlike other industrial communi- 
ties that have been built under simi- 
lar conditions. There will be a 
marked absence of the hovels, dirt 
and squalor so pronounced a feature 
of most manufacturing cities; and the 
aspect of paternalism that character- 
izes the neighboring town of Pull- 
man, with its rows of cheap cottages 
built on European lines, and empha- 
sizing the workman’s limitations, will 
be entirely missing. Instead, Gary is 
to be a city whose municipal clean- 
liness will be a leading virtue; a city 
of homes, each on its own lot and 


surrounded by its own lawn. Few . 


houses in any block are alike, over 


























THE INTERSECTION OF BROADWAY AND FIFTH AVENUE, GARY, JULy 1, 1907. 
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GRAND CALUMET RIVER 
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50 different designs having been em-, 


ployed to give architectural variety. 
The desire has- been to make the 
residence streets of Gary resem- 
bie those of a city whose property 
owners had built to please their 
fancy, and marked success has been 
achieved. A wide building line 20 to 
35 feet from the sidewalk has been 
established on every residence street 
and is rigidly maintained. This al- 
lows ample space for lawns and gives 
the appearance of a first class subur- 
ban town. In the building of homes, 
segregation has been practiced to a 
modified extent, in order to bring to- 
gether in neighborhoods the families 
most likely to be congenial. The 
cheap cottages and boarding houses 
for the day laborers are located in 
one section of the city; homes for 
the skilled and better paid workmen 
are in another section, while the resi- 
dences for the heads of departments 
and business men of the town are on 
the 30-foot lots in a different locality. 
It is the intention and hope of the 
Steel Corporation to sell these dwell- 
ings to its employes, that Gary may 
become a city of home owners rather 
than a community of renters, and the 
most advantageous terms will be al- 
lowed to invite purchase. 

Nature has been sparing in her 
bounties to the site of Gary. 
tation is sparse and to provide nour- 


Vege- 


ishment for lawns and shade trees 
that will be planted this fall, the land 
is being covered with a layer of clay 
eight inches deep and over this a 
layer of black loam two to three 
inches deep. From 20,000 to 30,000 
shade trees will be planted and miles 
of sod laid. Land has been set aside 
for two parks. The one in the west 
section of the town will occupy four 
blocks, while the one east of Broad- 
way covers two blocks. The latter 
will be the playground and ball park. 


Municipal Works. 


The building for the city gas works 
is completed and the machinery is in 
course of installation. About 75 per 
cent of the gas mains are laid, and it 
is expected to turn on the gas about 
Oct. 1. The capacity of this plant is 
sufficient for a population of 100,000. 
It was not made larger because event- 
ually it is proposed to supply the gas 
requirements of the city from the 
coking plant which will be installed 
at Gary. Nothing in this direction 
will be done, however, until the coking 
plant at Joliet has developed beyond 
the experimental stage. 

Necessarily, the construction of the 
business and residential portion of 
Gary has been coincident with the 
progress made in the steel works. 
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The topography of the land being ir- 
regular, and the adoption of uniform 
grades for the streets and alleys, 19 
feet to 25 feet above lake level, en- 
tailed a vast amount of preliminary 
gtading. The plans of the Steel Cor- 
poration -comprise. the building of a 
town for an initial population of 50,- 
000, but in the building of public 
works and utilities provision has been 
made for an ultimate population of 
300,000. To provide homes for the 
first comers, as well as for those en- 
gaged in erection work, the construc- 
tion of dwellings has been rapidly 
pushed. Including those being built 
by private enterprise, nearly 1,000 
buildings are in course of erection, 
and over 1,500 lots in the first sub- 
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lowed in the subdivisicn known as the 
original “Town of Gary,” which cov- 
ers an area of two miles, and the 
Steel Corporation will control these 
licenses. Each will be leased to re- 
sponsible parties, but it is stipulated 
in the contract that the lease will be 
cancelled and the tenant forced to 
vacate upon discovery of the first eva- 
sion or violation of its terms. In the 
subdivision outside the domain of the 
Steel Corporation, there are no re- 
strictions regarding the sale of liquor, 
and thesé communities are building 
up according to the individual ideas 
of the purchasers. School buildings 
have been located in the center of 
population as now planned. The first 
school building to be erected—the 
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contract, the purchaser agreeing to 
observe the building restrictions and 
to erect a building of the character 
described in the contract, commencing 
the same within six months and 'com- 
pleting it within 18 months from the 
date of the contract. Each building 
must be at least two stories high and 
not less than 60 feet deep, of brick, 
stone or concrete, with roof of slate, 
metal or other fireproof material, and 
all of good quality and substantial 
construction. This control of the sale 
of the lots has enabled the founders 
to use a wise discretion in the placing 
of business ventures along the two 
principal streets, particularly Broad- 
way. Land has been reserved for fu- 
ture city buildings, for a theater and 
various other public places on Broad- 
way. Only five saloons will be al- 


Jefferson—an illustration of which ap- 
pears in this article, will be located 
west of Broadway, near the park. 
Work has already been commenced, 
and this handsome pioneer of the 
school buildings of Gary was ready 
for occupancy with the opening of the 
fall term. 

Broadway, the main street, runs 
north and south, commencing at the 


river. It is 100 feet wide, and nearly 


five miles long. Fifth Avenue, the 
main cross town thoroughfare, crosses 
Broadway three blocks south of the 
river, is 80 feet wide, and also ex- 
tends a distance of five miles east 
and west. These two streets have 
been paved by the Steel Corporation 
to the limits of the original two-mile 
tract; the municipality is completing 
the balance. The residence streets 
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Jefferson School. Broadway Hotel. Store Building. 
First: Bank of Gary. Delaware Hotel, a Boarding House for 
Employes, 


SoME oF GARy’s PuBLic BUILDINGS. 
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are 60 feet wide. Broadway and 
Fifth Avenue are pavéd with con- 
crete; the residence streets with mac- 
adam. The conerete pavement . on 
Broadway is 66 feet wide between 
curbs, and is flanked on each side by 
a concrete sidewalk, 17 feet in width, 
which extends to the building line. 
The pavement is omitted for a width 
of 20 feet along the longitudinal cen- 
ter line of the street to provide for 
a double track street railway. Fifth 
avenue is being paved with concrete 
to a width, of 46 feet between curbs. 
A combined concrete curb and gutter 
is placed along each side of the pave- 
ment. The residence streets are 
paved with macadam to a width of 
28 feet between curbs, thus leaving a 
space 17 feet wide between the curb 
and the lot line. This space is divided 
into a 7 foot 5 inch parking next to 
the curb, then a 4foot granolithic 
sidewalk, with a 5 foot 5 inch grass 
plot between the latter and the lot 
line. The street grades are arranged 
to carry the drainage to the center 
of the blocks, thus avoiding a high 
step at the street crossings. 


Water Supply. 


The public works have been under- 
taken in no haphazard way. Nothing 
has been left to chance, and no 
money has been spared to make them 
the most complete and modern 
known to engineering science. The 
water supply for the city is to be 
derived from Lake Michigan through 
an intake crib submerged in 40 feet 
of water at a point 12 miles from the 
mouth of the Calumet river at South 
Chicago, which is the nearest consid- 
erable source of pollution. The wa- 
ter will be conveyed from the intake 
crib to a pumping station in the city 
through a 6-foot tunnel, three miles 
long. This tunnel will be driven 80 
feet below the level of the lake, in 
the hard clay which underlies the 
latter and the site of the city at 
that depth. Three shafts will pene- 
trate to the tunnel, one connecting 
it with the intake crib, one on the 
shore of the lake in which gates will 
be set to control the supply, and 
one at the pumping station 1% miles 
inland, through which the water will 
be drawn and discharged into the 
pipe system. The water works 
pumping station will be located in 
the northeast part of the city park, 
bounded by Madison and Jackson 
streets and Sixth and Eighth avenues. 
The pumps will be driven by electri- 
city, thus obviating all nuisance from 
noise, dirt and smoke. The pump- 
ing station will be constructed of 


heavy masonry, so designed through- 
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out as to make a permanent and im- 
posing ornament to the park. One 
of its features will be an elevated 
water tower, 125 feet in height, and 
from 40 to 50 feet in diameter. It 
will be constructed of masonry and 
steel, and in architectural design will 
harmonize with the pumping sta- 
tion surroundings. 

Large centrifuga! pumps, driven by elec- 
tric motors, will lift the water from the 
tunnel and discharge it into the elevated 
tank, whence it will pass under pres- 


_sure to the city distribution pipes. 


The aggregate capacity of the pump- 
ing machinery will be about 20,000,000 
gallons of water per day, and the 
machinery so arranged that at ordi- 
nary times the water is furnished 
under a pressure of 50 pounds per 
square inch, while in case of fire the 
pressure can be raised to 100 pounds 
per square inch, thus obviating the 
necessity of fire engines. The electric 
current for operating the pumping ma- 
chinery will be supplied by the large elec- 
tric generating station in the steel mills. 

The distribution system for the present 
subdivision is now completed and is ar- 
ranged to supply every lot in this area. 
The gridiron system of mains was adopt- 
ed, the different districts being cross- 
connected by large feeder lines, con- 
trolled by valves, which are so ar- 
ranged that a broken pipe may be 
isolated quickly without interfering 
with the general distributions “The 
mains have an aggregate length of 
22 miles, varying in. size from the 
minimum of six inches for residence 
sections, to 30 inches for the main 
feeder lines. All the water, gas, 
and sewer pipes are laid in the al- 
leys, to avoid the necessity of tear- 
ing up the streets to make repairs 
Or connections, and house connec- 
tions are made through the rear of 
the lots. The intake tunnel has been 
under way since February of this 
year, and the contractors have now 
neatly completed the lake shore shaft, 
and are about to start the driving of 
the horizontal tunnel bore. Owing 
to the considerable length of tunnel 
that must be drilled, and the attend- 
ant difficulties, it is not expected that 
water can be secured from this source 
before the latter part of next season. 


Sewerage System. 


As in the case of water and gas 
supply, provision has been, made in 
planning the sewerage system for a 
rapid increase in the population and 
for the extension of the town limits. 
The drainage of the present subdi- 
vision is carried to the Grand Calu- 
met river by a 96-inch reinforced con- 
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crete sewer, which is_ sufficiently 
large to provide an outlet for a sys- 
tem for at least. twice the area at 
present improved. The flow in the 
river, augmented by the large volume 
of pure water which will be dis- 
charged from the steel plant, will give 
a sufficient dilution to render inof- 
fensive the discharge of raw sewage 
into the river. The entire system 
has been designed, however, with a 
view of purifying the sewage as soon 
as conditions warrant. Provision has 
been made for the interception of the 
“dry weather flow,” or house sewage, 
near the outlet, whence it can be 
pumped to purification works. The 
plans aré being drawn for a modern 
biological sewage purification plant, 
along the general lines of those re- 
cently developed in England and ex- 
tensively applied both in that country 
and in America. The plans include 
“septic tanks” for the preliminary 
treatment of the sewage, in which 
the suspended matter will be largely 
arrested and broken down, and so- 
called “percolating filters” which will 
remove the remainder of the sus- 
pended organic matter and the great- 
er part of dissolved impurities and 
bacteria. The lateral sewers vary 
from a minimum of 10 inches to 30 
inches in diameter. All sewers 24 
inches or more in diameter are built 
of brick, except the main outfall. 


_The smaller sewers are of vitrified 


tile with cement mortar joints. The 
depth of the sewer ranges from nine 
to 23 feet, the deepest one being 
placed in the business districts or in 
localities which are likely to become 
such. 

Gas Works. 

The gas plant is located on the 
bank of the Calumet river. It is 63 
x 141 feet in plan, and is built of 
red pressed brick, with Bedford stone 
trimmings and tile roof. Two gas 
generating plants, each with. a capac- 
ity of 300,000 cubic feet daily, are be- 
ing installed by the Western Gas 
Construction Co. of Fort Wayne, 
Ind. In these generators, live steam 
is passed through a bed of incandes- 
cent coke in which it is decomposed; 
oil is then admitted through a car- 
bureter, the mixture passing to a 
superheater, where it is fixed in per- 
manent form. The gas passes from 
the superheater through a_ scrubber, 
where the tar, ammonia and other 
impurities are removed; thence to a 
condenser to reduce the temperature, 
and finally through four 12 x 16 x 5 
foot Lloyd purifiers containing oxide 
of iron to absorb the sulphur impuri- 
ties. The finished gas flows through 
an 84-inch American meter into a 
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250,000-foot double-lift steel gas hold- 
er in an above ground tank; a 10,000 
cubic foot relief holder also being 
provided. The.coke is dumped from 
the cars in which it is delivered into 
a hopper under a track along one 
side of the building. The coke feeds 
by gravity from this hopper into a 
crusher which delivers to a_ bucket 
conveyor that elevates the crushed 
coke to a steel bunker over the gen- 
erator, the latter being fed by grav- 
ity. The ashes from the generator 
are also removed by this conveyor. 
Two 75-horsepower O’Brien boilers 
supply steam for use in the gener- 
ators, also for the mechanical equip- 
ment of the plant and for heating the 
building. The distribution system of 
mains consists approximately of 17 
miles of steel pipe ranging in size 
from four inches to 12 inches. The 
pipes are all coated with asphaltum 
and tested at a pressure of 40 pounds 
per square inch before being laid. 
The city will be electrically lighted, 
the current being furnished from 6,600- 
volt, 25-cycle feeder circuits by means 
of a General Electric rectifier which 
furnishes direct current for the 
operation of luminous arc lamps. It 
is also the intention to elevate all 
railroad tracks through the city. The 
Baltimore & Ohio and the Indiana 
Harbor R. R. tracks which now pass 
through the plant will be moved 
south and adjoin the New York Cen- 


tral right of way. Where the tracks 


cross Broadway, and close to the 
steel plant entrance, a $200,000 union 
depot will be built. 


ACCUMULATED DIVIDEND PAY- 
MENT PROPOSED. 

In regard to the paying of the ac- 
cumulated dividends on the preferred 
stock of the American Steel Foundries, 
the following official statement has 
been made: “The d-rectors of the 
American Steel Foundries have de- 
cided to recommend to the stock- 
holders’ meeting to be held at an 
early date that for the accumulated 
dividends on the preferred stock 
amounting to $20 per share, there be 
given to the holders of the preferred 
stock 4 per cent debentures, payable 
with'n 15 years, and also that at the 
end of the first six months of the 
present fiscal year there be declared 
a dividend of 3 per cent, payable in 
cash; both of the proposed distr.bu- 
tions to be made, however, on condi- 
tion that the holders of the preferred 
stock shall exchange their present 
holdings for a like amount of new 
preferred stock with the cumulative 
provision excluded. 
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“The plan, if adopted, will probably 
be of benefit to and should be unani- 
mously adopted by holders of both 
preferred and common stock.” 

Interest on the scrip dividends is 
payable semi-annually at the rate of 
10 per cent a year, beginning at the 
end of five years. At this rate the 
entire amount will be redeemed at the 
end of 15 years. 


UNSETTLED ISSUES 





In Dominion Companies’ Contention 
Causes Doubt—Canadian News. 
(Special Correspondence.) 
Toronto, Nov. 19.—The Dominion 
Iron & Steel Co. has taken out an 
order for judgment in its action 
against the Dominion Coal Co. The 
judge’s decree leaves some highly im- 
portant issues unsettled, as, though he 
ordered specific performance of the 
contract, he declined to state on what 
bas's it was to be performed. The 
defendant company wants the specific 
findings of fact on the face of the 
judgment, and a statement of what the 
judge holds to be required of it as 
regards quality of coal. As matters 
stand it is not known whether during 
the 95 years for which the contract 
has yet to run the coal company will 
be required to produce what the steel 
company regards as suitable coal, or 
pay damages if it is not to be had, or 
what effort it will be required to 
make to find out if such coal exists in 
its property in order to obey the rul- 
ing of the court. Neither is there 
any limit stated on the sulphur con- 
tained in the coal. The steel com- 
pany opposed having any findings of 
fact formulated, or the judge’s inter- 

pretation of the contract stated. 

As a result of the visit of William 
Whyte, second vice president of the 
Canadian Pacific railway to Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, the high level 
bridge at that point long in contem- 
plation is to be built forthwith. It is 
to be a joint traffic and railway bridge, 
to cost about $1,000,000, part of the 
expense being borne by the railway 
and the rest by the government and 
municipalities interested. The struc- 
ture will be 2,500 feet long and the 
highest in western Canada. Mr. Whyte 
states that work on the substructure 
wil be carried on by a large force 
during the winter. 

The Empire Mfg. Co. of London, 
Ont., has decided to run all the ma- 
chinery in its new brass works by a 
producer-gas engine. Three years of 
careful investigation have _ satisfied 
the management of the economy of 
the system. The increasing use of 
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producer-gas at a time when the ques- | 


tion of supplying electrical power 
from Niagara Falls under public own- 
ership has reached a critical stage, is 
likely to have an important influence 
on that issue. 

James Conmee, M. P., states that 
extensive bog iron deposits have been 
discovered by Greer Bros., of Port 
Arthur, at two points respectively, 80 
and 150 miles from that place. Bog 
iron ore is used at the smelters at 
Radnor and Drummondville, in Que- 
bec province and Mr. Conmee regards 
the new finds as of considerable com- 
mercial importance. 


DISCRIMINATION CHARGED 





By Indiana Shippers—Gary to Hold 
Banquet. 
(Special Correspondence.) 


Indianapolis, Nov. 19.—Complaint 
has been filed with the Indiana rail- 
road commission by shipping inter- 
ests at New Albany because of al- 
leged discrimination in rates in favor 
of Louisville shippers. Several rail- 
roads are complained against and it 
is charged that the rate on pig iron 
from southern points is 30 cents a ton 
higher to New Albany than to Louis- 
ville, just across the river. A héaring 
before the commission will be had 
later. 

Local concerns declared dividends 
as follows on Nov. 1: Brown-Ketch- 
am Iron Works, preferred, $5,250; At- 
las Engine Works preferred, $15,000, 
and Reeves & Co., preferred, $11,250. 

Gary is planning to make its for- 
mal bow to the state on the evening of 
Nov. 25 at a banquet to be given by 
the Commercial Club of that city to 
men prominent in the business and 
professional world. President E. J. 
Buffington, of the Indiana Steel Co., 
will represent the United States Steel 
Corporation and will deliver an ad- 
dress. 

The financial stringency is being felt 
keenly by local manufacturing con- 
cerns and several hundred men have 
been thrown out of employment un- 
til conditions become more settled. 
The Nordyke & Marmon Co. and the 
Atlas Engine Works have both laid 
off a large force of men. 


Erected Lift Bridge.—The Interstate 
Engineering Co., Bedford, O., had the 
contract for the construction and 
erection. of the lift bridge of the 
Cowing Engineering Co., Jefferson 
street, Cleveland, recently described 
in THe Iron TRADE Review. This 
fact was not stated in the article. 
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WAITING POLICY 
Still Prevails in Cincinnati Machinery 
Market—Sheet Mills Start. 


« Office of THe IRon TRADE REVIEW, 
First National Bank Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Nov. 18. 


The situation in the machinery 
trade remains unsettled. It is difficult 
to record any change as compared 
with a week ago. All lines of manu- 
facture have been affected by the pre- 
vailing business disturbances and the 
effects of such conditions are too well 
known to call for comment. There 
is a disposition to wait until the future 
and outlook for trade becomes more 
clearly defined and in the meantime 
there is some retrenching and reduc- 
ing of forces. 

The Newport rolling mills will start 
work in their No. 8, 9 and 10 sheet 
mills on Monday. The large galvan- 
izing plant and corrugating depart- 
ment are running full. 

The Watkins Laundry Machinery 
Co., with a capital of $10,000, was in- 
corporated this week by L. B. Smith, 
E. B. Stanley, Edwin McFarland, Ed- 
win C. Gibbs and A. M. Peck. The 
company will manufacture a specialty 
in the laundry machinery line and will 
probably sell to the American Laund 
ry Machinery Co. 

The special topic at the meeting of 
the Cincinnati section of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society was “Metallurgy 
as Applied to Modern Steam Plants.” 
Geo. K. Elliott, chief chemist of the 
Lunkenheimer Co., was the speaker. 

Chas. P. Neill, United States com- 
missioner of labor, will address the 
Cincinnati Metal Trades Association 
at its quarterly meeting and dinner 
on Nov. 30. His will be 
chosen by himself. Rev. Dudley W. 
Rhodes will also be a speaker, his 
subject being “The Relation of Trade 
to Morals.” 

Robert Goldman, of Vienna, a me- 
chanical engineer, who has extensive 


subject 


interests in machine shops in that 
country, made a visit to this city for 
the purpose of studying the industry 
here. He was introduced at the dif- 
ferent shops by John M. Manley, sec- 
retary of the Cincinnati Metal Trades 
Association. Mr. Goldman expressed 
himself as amazed at the rapidity with 
which Americans turn out machines. 
He noted the tendency to specialize 
in the United States, while in Vienna 
the custom was to build each machine 
individually, according to the cus- 
tomer’s order. 


Henry Pickford, a noted locksmith 
and inventor, died Nov. 2 at his home 
in Chelsea, Mass. 
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ACQUIRES COKE PROPERTY. 

The H. C. Frick Coke Co. has ac- 
quired the half interest of Geo. I. 
Whitney in the Hostetter Connells- 
ville Coke Co. This plant consists 
of 700 ovens at Whitney and Hostet- 
ter, Pa., togethen with 2,650 acres or 
over four square miles of Connells- 
ville coking coal land. The coal runs 
in a vein over 8 feet thick, and aver- 
ages 10,000 tons of coke per acre. The 
company also owns two mining towns 
of 120 houses each, and water plants 
with a daily capacity of 34,000,000 gal- 
lons. The plants are located on the 
Unity branch of the Southwest Penn- 
sylvania railroad in Westmoreland 
county, Pa. This sale to the Frick 
Company gives the latter complet: 
control of the operations. It hereto 
fore held a half interest. 

PULLMAN CO.’S YEAR. 

The Pullman Co. reports total earn 
ings of $32,186,012 in the fiscal year 
ending July 31, a gain of $2,597,370 
over fiscal year of 1906 and $5,263,990 
over 1905. The operating expenses of 
the past year, however, increased 
$2,044,000 over 1906. The earnings left 
applicable to the increased _ capital 
stock of $100,000,000 was $11,626,333 or 
11.6 per cent compared with $10,890, 
058 or 14.7 per cent on the basis of 
the former stock of $74,000,000. The 
value of the manufactured product of 
the car works in the year was $37, 
019,627. At the meeting of the stock 
holders, George F. Baker, president 
of the First National Bank of New 
York, was elected a director in the 
place of Charles S. Sweet, assistant 
to the president, Robert S. Lincoln 


Furnaces Idle Temporarily.—The 
closing of three of the Lackawanna 
Steel Co.’s furnaces at Buffalo for re- 
pairs last week led to the report 
that the company was closing down 
its mills. It has been stated, how- 
ever, that the furnaces are out of 
commission only temporarily. Some 
reduction in forces have been made 


during the last month, as the com- 


pany is finishing up a lot of construc- 
tion work which has employed large 
gangs of men all summer. There 
has been no serious reduction in the 
actual steel-making forces any more 
than has been made every fall, it is 


stated. 
‘ 


The New York Air Brake Co., at 
its Watertown air brake plant, has 
made a reduction of 10 per cent in the 
salaries of all employes from the su- 
perintendent down. The cut was ef- 
fective Nov. 1. 
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UNCHANGED CONDITIONS 


Prevailing in the Cleveland Machinery 
Market. 
Cleveland, Nov. 19. 

The machinery market in this dis- 
trict is clearly reflecting the policy 
to which business in general has 
committed itself of late, namely, the 
curtailment of production until a bal- 
ance has been struck between the 
forces of supply and demand. The 
automobile industry, by reason of its 
nature, is suffering probably more 
than any single class in this regard. 
Many men have been laid off in the 
large plants in this city and there is 
little prospect of a quick improve 
ment. Metal-working plants in gen- 
eral are also conducting their affairs 
among more. straightened lines be 
cause of the falling off in trade, pro- 
duced by the tie-up of money. In 
some instances a temporary shutdown 
has been ordered. The banking sit 
uation is unchanged though some as 
surance is being held out that -the 
clearing house certificates, now in cir 
culation, will have served their pur 
pose in a short time and will be 
withdrawn. 

The demand for machinery has 
shown little improvement, but much 
is not to be expected until conditions 
have adjusted themselves. A number 
of ‘projects are in contemplation and 
their ultimate disposition is subject 
to the settlement of the universal 
commercial disorders, and the easing 
of the money market. The current 
run of business is confined to small 
transactions. In air tools some im- 
provement has been shown, but the 
mining conditions, particularly in the 
copper fields, are not very reassuring 
for an active demand and little of 
this class of equipment business is 
now being done. Conditions in other 
lines are unchanged. As to be ex 
pected, collections are very slow and 
are causing much concern and close 
attention to credits on the part of 
manufacturers. 

The Park Drop Forging Co. has in- 
stalled in its new plant in this city 10 
automatic drop hammers, ranging 
from 1,000 to 3,000 pounds, and six 
presses, the largest of which is 20, 
000 pounds. Operations will soon be 
inaugurated. The equipment was fur 
nished by the Waterbury Farrel 
Foundry & Machine Co., of Water 
bury, Conn 

The Delphos Foundry Co., Delphos, 
O., is in the market for an over-head 
traveling crane of about five tons ca 


pacity. 
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Securities Again Decline Sharply 


The effect of the disturbed money 
market again expressed itself in the week 
by a general sag in the prices of securi- 
ties. The period was characterized by a 
spirit of hesitancy and_ unsettlement, 
mingled with rapid and sharp breaks. On 
[riday the average price of 20 active 
railroad stocks and of 12 industrials again 
established a low figure for the yeae, 
falling below the last low level reached 
Oct. 29. The severe extent to which se- 
curity prices have adjusted themselves 
iii Sympathy with the uncertain state in 
future business conditions, is indicated 
significantly in the fact that the general 
average of prices of last week’s low level 
was about $45 a share below the high 
level made last January. This decline 
has gone to the length of a discounting 
of genuine hard times, although such con- 
ditions are not actually existing. This 
readjustment of security prices is _ be- 
lieved to precede a similar movement in 
the prices of commodities and labor. 
The favorable position of the market, for 
large returns, continues to attract a steady 
volume of ifivestment buying, but these 
transactions are not so numerous as a 
week ago. Developments in a monetary 
way show little positive improvement, 
although it is firmly believed in some 
quarters that the worst has been passed. 
The unfavorable factors in the situation 
remain the hoarding of money, the con- 
tinued premiums on currency and_ the 
disorder of domestic exchanges. The 
weekly bank statement shows a still fur- 
ther reduction and a deficit in reserve. 
The net reserve fell off $1,742,325, mak- 
ing the total deficit $53,666,950, compared 
with a surplus of $2,371,675 Nov. 17, 
1906. The actual cash loss during the 
week was $1,135,900. The reserve re- 
quirements were increased $606,000 by the 
addition of $2,425,700 in 
Against this deposit increase, the banks 
expanded their loans $4,694,000. 


deposits. 


Copper Stocks. 

Boston.—Butte Coalition, closed 12%, 
net loss in week 2; Calumet & Arizona, 
closed 95, net loss 12; Calumet & Hecla 
Mining, closed 580, net loss 15; Green 
Cananea, closed 5'%4, net loss %; North 
Butte Mining, closed 34, net loss 5%; 
Osceola Mining, closed 75, net loss, 7%. 

New York.—Amalgamated Copper, 
closed 4634, net loss 2. 


Financial Notes. 


The Union Switch & Signal Co., for 
the nine months ended Sept. 30, reports 
sales of $3,758,179, an increase of $58,- 
383 over last year. The total income was 
$3,782,138. After charging off the vari- 
ous outlays a net income of $853,333, an 


increase of $125,401 over last year was 
shown. 

The governing committee of the New 
York Stock Exchange has authorized to 
be added to the list, the $30,000,000 addi- 
tional 5 per cent sinking funds of the 
United Statés Steel Corporation, due in 
1963. This action was taken in connec- 
tion with the transfer of the stock of the 


able Dec. 2; Railway Equipment Corpor- 
ation, regular monthly dividend of 1% 
per cent, and also an extra dividend of 
1 per cent, payable Nov. 10; Barney & 
Smith Car Co., regular quarterly divi- 
dends of 1 per cent on the common 
stock, payable Dec. 16, and 13% per cent 
on the- preferred stock, payable Dec. 2; 
J. A. Fay & Egan Co., regular quarterly 








THE LEADING INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 





























ny | MOLE AOES, Dip SO. Dividend 

\Clos’ng| Changes ate 1 toc. 

| Quo | in Week | Ann. M’t’g | Outstanding | Basis { Last {Date Last 

Nov. 16| Declared Div, Pay. 
Allis-Chalmers .........-- 556 —% | Sept. 5 | 19,820,000 a SUCRE spe Se 
Allis-Chalmers pr........ | 14% | +3 | | 16,150,000 | Teum |1%Q."”” | Feb., 1904 
American Can........---- 3% +% | Feb. 7 | 41.233,300 weno ioe 
re > eee 36% aed | 41,283,300 7cum 14,2: Oct , 1907 
Am. Car and Fdy....... 25% —1 | June 27 | 30,000,000 1Q. t., 1907 
Am. Car and Fay pr... 80 —2% | | 30,000,000 Tn, c. |1% Q. ct., 1907 
American Loc..........- | $6% 3%. | Oct. 5 | 25,000,000 1% Q. 1907 
American Loc. pr........ 91 — % 25,000,000 7oum |1% Q. Oct,, 1907 
American Ship.........-. 38 —10%, | Oct. 2 | 7,600,000 3 pt. 1907 
American Ship pr........ 86 —4 | 7,900,000 Tn.c. |1%Q. Oct., 1907 
Am. Steel Foundries..... ST RG | Oct. 1 | 15,810,000 ‘id n'e ve sb Be naecee sae 
Am, Steel Foundries pr | 29 —4 | | 17,240,000 6cum |2 Aug., 1904 
Barney & Smith ...... 65 | unees June 4 | = 2,000,000 1Q. Sept. 1907 
Barney & Smith pr...... a he eee | 2,500 000 8cum |2Q. Sept.,1 
Bethlehem Steel........- 8 ‘Pepe se | April 2 MSG} |: A:sseesuat elke eile 
Bethlebem Steel pr.......| 23% | --..; 14,905,000 | Tn.c. | % 9 Feb., 1907 
Cambria Steel os 23% —1% | March19 | 45,000,000* 6 1% 8. A. | Aug.,! 
Cambrialron............ | 42 +2 | 8,468 ,000* 4 28. Aa. Apr.,1907 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool. 25 —5 Feb. 18 6,145.800 4 1 be Oct., 1907 
Colorado Fuel......:..... 15% —1% Oct. 21 | 34,235,500 3 Apr.. 1902 
Crucible Steel........... SS Re Oct. 16 | 24,578.400 code ine opecsss 
Crucible Steel pr....... a ere } 24,436,500 Tcum |1%Q. Oct., 1907 
Empire Steel.......--..-. (ARS GR ARPS |} Feb. 27 | 2285000 | | ccccceee waps ete 
Empire Steel pr......... , Sal PERO 2,500,000 6cum |3S.A July, 1906 
Fay & Egan.............. oe Feb. 19 | 1,000,000 19 July, 1907 
Fay & Egan pr.......... 2% | «| 1,000,000 Tcum 26 Aug. ,1907 
General Electric..........10 | —8% | May 14 65,167,400 2Q. ug.,1907 
Harbison-Walker.... .... 14% | ..... | Jan. 21 | 18,000,000 % Oct., 1907 
Harbison-Walker pr..... re a eee | | 9,600,000 6cum |1% Q. [Oct., 1907 
International Pump... 94 | +X | June 4 | 17,787,300 1 Apr.,1 
International Pump pr. | 53% +14 | | 18,835,000 §cum l1% Q Aug.,1 
Lackawanna Steel. .... | 2! | —7 March 18 ee Se ote Pee <hbeeese 
Lake Sup. Corp.......... 5% | tenes Oct. 2 DAOC | |. Piececes ee 
New York Air Brake..... 59 | —8 | June 18 | 10,000,000 8 2Q. Oct., 1907 
Niles-Bement-Pond .... | 130 | ..... | Feb. 6 | 5,000,000 6 1% Dec., 1 
Niles-Bement-Pond pr...| 105 | ..... | 2,000,000 6cum /|1% Aug. ,1907 
Otis Elevator Co......... aR Bae March 18 6,375 500 1% 8. A. |Oct., I 
Otis Elevator Co. pr,..... ee ees « | 6,449,500 6n.c. |1% Q Oct,, 1907 
Penn. Steel.............. Bee ews | May 18 WO 1. i eee ee 
Penn. Steel pr............ Or bse 16,500,000 7Tn.c. |8%8S. A, |May, 1907 
Pittsburg Coal Co .. ... S. | =, wee Ree 28 297 600 ~.  lespreee* Nov,, 1906 
Pittsburg Coal pr........ 40 WA 3 5 | 27 246,800 7¢ 3% Apr , 1905 
Pressed Stl. Car....,... 7% | —% | Feb. 2 12,500,100 3 Aug., 1904 
Pressed Stl. Car pr...... 67 | «6-2 12,500.000 | 7n.c. |1%Q Aug., 1907 
Pullman ..... lia ai. 1354 | —8% | Oct. 17 | 100000000 | 8 2Q. Aug., 1 
Railway Stl. Spring..... 24 —1 | March 7 13,500,000 4 258. A, Oct., 1907 
Railway Stl. Spring pr...| 76 | ..... Be 13,500,000 7Tcum |1% Sept.,1907 
Rep. Iron & Steel....... li} —%x | Oct. 16 27,191,000 | | gee ae ee soaucnee 
Rep. Iron & Steel pr...... 57. | — % 20,416,900 7cum |1%Q. Oct., 1907 
Sloss-Sheffield ............ 36% | +% | March 5 10,000,000 5 1% Q. July, 1907 
Sloss-Sheffield pr......... 80 ee | vi 6 700,000 Tn. c. |1 1 t., 1 
Tenn. Coal & Iron....... 9 | -2 | May 7 29,500.000 4 1Q. Aug., 1907 
U.S. Pipe & Fdy.......... 9 | —I1 | June 26 12.500,000 4 1 Sept. 1907 
U.S. Pipe & Fdy. pr..... ORS 4 cS azka> 12,500.000 7n.c. 1% Q. Sept. ,1907 
NOE gan ais sina ic SS | 22% | —2% | April 15 | 508,302 500 2n.c. |4%Q Sept.,1907 
UL. Bi Steel BF... cecccecsces 79% | —4% 360,281,100 7cum |1%Q Aug., 1907 
U.S. Steel 6’s......... ....| 79% | 2 os 468,798 000 5 Yaa Ee eae 
Va. Iron, Coal & Coke..... 32 , ee pt. 17 641,000 [| | sseccces eccerces 
Westinghouse Elec....... 38% | —10% July 24 24 998,700* 10 2% Q. Oct., — 
Westinghouse Air Brake! 133 | .....- | Oct. 1 11,000,000 5Q. July, 1 

Par value of shares, $100, except those starred (*), $50. 





Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. to 
the United States Steel Corporation. 

The gross profits of the Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Co. for the quarter ended 
Oct. 31 aggregated $556,645, which after 
the paying off of interest, taxes and divi- 
dends, left a surplus of $258,344 for the 
quarter. 

Recent dividend declarations include 
the following: Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 
Iron Co., regular quarterly dividend of 
114 per cent on the common stock, pay- 








dividends of 134 per cent on the common 
and 1% per cent on the preferred stocks, 
payable Nov. 20. 


Hartford, Conn., is to have another new 
factory, permit having been issued to 
the Springfield Elevator & Pump Co. 
to build a one-story brick factory 
building 81 by 220 feet. The founda- 
tion will be of concrete and the walls 
of brick. 
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NEWS FROM MANY INDUSTRIES 


New Buyers:— 

N. S. McKinnon, J. K. Henry, J. 
W. Barnaby, A, H. Griffith and C. 
C. Green have organized the McKin- 
non Iron Works, Ashtabula, O., with 
a capital of $150,000. 

The Northfield Iron Co., North- 
field, Minn., capital $10,000, has been 
incorporated by Newel H. Clapp, A. 
E. McCartney and H. A. Abernethy, 
all .of. St.- Paul. 

The Watkins Laundry Machinery 
Co., Cincinnati, O., has been chartered 
with a capital of $10,000 by L. S. 
Smith, A. B. Stanley, Edwin Mc- 
Farland, Edwin C. Gibbs and A. M. 
Peck. 

Jordon Bros., New York City, have 
incorporated for $5,000 to conduct a 
machinery business. Those interested 
William F., John F. and 
Chr-stopher C. Jordon, 74 Beekman 
street, New York. 

With an authorized capital stock of 
$5,000 the Hemphill Eng‘neering Co., 
New York, has been organized by the 
following -directors: Albert J. Hemp- 
hill, Stephen Britton and J. Ward 
Smith, 199 Fulton street, New York. 

The Cassens Manufacturing Co., Ed- 
wardsville, Ill., has been formed with 
a capital of $25,000 by George Cas- 
sens, William C. Kriege and Frank J. 
Barnett to manufacture sheet metal 


include 


work. 

The Burger & Gohlke Co., Brook- 
ime N: Y¥. work, has 
been incorporated with a capital of 
$15,000. The directors are: Edward 
Burger, 313 Sixth street; Harry 
Burger, 379 Fifth street and William 
F. Gohlke, 46 Hanson place, Brook- 
lyn. 

The Webb & Hildreth Mfg. Co., 
Gloversville, N. Y., has been char- 
capital of $25,000 by 
Warnie W. Hildreth 
Webb, all of the ad- 
The company will 


sheet metal 


tered with a 
Albert Hertz, 
and William 
dress given above. 
manufacture iron, steel and_ other 
metal goods. 

The Kallman 
York, iron, steel, 
been organized with a capitalization 
of $250,000 by M. Martin Kallman, 
Hotel Imperial; Edwin L. Blimline, 
154 West Eighteenth street; Nathan 
D.. Stern, 115 Broadway, all of New 
York. 

The New England Iron Works Co., 
Boston, machinery, etc., has filed ar- 
ticles of incorporation with a capital 
of $25,000. The officers of the com- 
pany are. President, Peter B. Gaudet, 


Corporation, New 
copper, etc., has 


Braintree; treasurer, Charles F. Koop- 
man Jr., Boston; clerk, Sumner Rob- 
inson, Boston. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the J. M. Pfander Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y., to manufacture machin- 
ery and mechanical devices. The cap- 
ital stock of the company is $50,000, 
and the incorporators are: John M. 
Pfander, William Pfander and Joel M. 
Ingersoll, all of the address given 
above. 

The Pemberton Coal & Coke Co., 
Pemberton, Raleigh county, W. Va., 
has been granted a charter and will 
manufacture coke, iron, s:eel, etc. 
The capital is $50,000 and the incor- 
are: Harry W. Althouse, 
Pottsville, Pa.; M. K. Watkins, Mt. 
Carmel; S D. Kynor, Pottsville; G. 
S. Linderman, South Bethlehem, and 
W. A. Philips, Mt. Carmel, Pa. 

The Mayer Ice Machine & Engineer- 
ing Co., Jersey City, N. J., has filed 
articles of incorporation to manufac- 
ture machinery, pumps, engines, boil- 
ers, pipes, etc. The capital stock of 
the company is $125,000, and the in- 
corporators are: Julius J. Mayer 
and Fred W. Mayer, 4091 Boulevard; 
John G. R. Wysser Jr., 700 Monas- 
West Hoboken, 


porators 


tery street, all of 
N. J. 

The International Banding Machine 
Co., New York, has been incorpor 
ated to manufacture machinery, en- 
gines, boilers, etc. The capital stock 
of the company is $400,000, and the 
incorporators are: Charles Wagner, 69 
Perry street; Henry Steiner, 302 Cen- 
tral Park West; I. Steiner, 150 West 
118th street; Joseph Kapperi, 25 East 
124th street, all of New York, and 
Francis X. Malocsay, 232%, Sixth 
street, Jersey City, N. J. 





New Constructicn:— 

The Carpenter Steel Co., Reading. 
Pa., reports that the erection of its 
inspection room and warehouse dees 
not cali for any new equipment. 

The Corbin Bros, Co., New Britain, 
Conn., has awarded the contract for 
the construction of a one-story brick 
and steel factory 100 x 120 feet, and 
a one-story power house 40 x 50 
feet. 

The contract has been awarded for 
the construction of a power hotise to 
be built at Quarry and Twenty-fifth 
streets, Chicago, for the Common- 
wealth Edison Co., 139 Adams street, 
Chicago. The building will be one 
story, 210 x 420 feet, fireproof and 
of steel and brick construction. 


The Fourche River Lumber Co., 
Fourche, Ark., states that its round- 
house, machine shop and_ blacksmith 
shop, which were destroyed by fire 
Oct. 21, have been rebuilt, and the 
necessary machinery to replace the 
equipment damaged has alrea:l; been 
crdered. The loss was fully covered 
by insurance. 

The Ajax Mfg. Co., Cleveland, man 
ufacturer of Blakeslee tools, which 
recently purchased a large tract of 
land in the northwestern part of the 
city, advises that it does not intend 
to erect any new fatcory buildings 
for at least 10 or 12 months. J. R. 
Blakeslee is president and general 
manager, and C. kK. Dissette secre- 
tary. 

The La Salle Machine & Tool Co, 
La Salle, Ill, reports that its new 
building will be completed ‘about 
Jan. 1. The new structure is one- 
story brick 50 x 70 feet, and will 
company’s 


considerably increase the 


capacity. The equipment will be 
added in accordance with the enlarged 
plant space. The present building 


will be used as an office and store 
room, 

The Iowa Central Railway Co. ad- 
vises that it will erect a new modern 
car shop 75 x 500 feet upon the site 
of the old car shop at Marshall- 
town, Ia., recently destroyed by fire 
A new paint shop 30 x 160 feet will 
also be erected. These buildings wil! 
be fireproof and of brick and s-eel 
construction. The necessary mechan- 
ical equipment has all been arranged 
for. 

The Walworth Run 
Cleveland, is building a new plant at 
West Twenty-seventh street and Fel- 
more avenue, in that city. The build- 
ing is ta be 50 x 170 feet long and 


Foundry Co, 


four stories high. It will be used 
for increasing the company’s facili- 
ties for manufacturing hot air regis- 
ters and casing rings. The company 
does not anticipate buying any new 
machinery at the present time. W. 
Strangward is president and general 
manager, and G. F. Seelbach, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

The Macbeth Iron Co., Cleveland, 
engineer, founder and machinist, on 
account of the crowded condition of 
its present plant on Center street N. 
W., has purchased 10 acres of land on 
which it will erect a new plant, in- 
cluding a large machine shop and 
foundry. This land is located on 
Madison avenue N. W. at the inter 


setcion of Berea road, and has switch 
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ing connections with L. S. & M. S. 
railroad. The Macbeth Co. has made 
no definite plans for the erection of 
this new plant, but hopes to com- 
mence the same time during thé com- 
ing year. 

The Patten & Stafford Co., Canas- 
tota, N. Y., manufacturer of rakes 
and implements, reports that it has 
not yet been determined whether its 
plant, which was recently damaged 
by fire, will be rebuilt by the old 
concern or by a reorganized com- 
pany, along which line a movement 1s 
now under way. The fire was a dis- 
astrous one, and the company was 
unfortunate in carrying an inadequate 
amount of insurance. Opportunities 
to dispose of the good will and name 
of the company are being considered. 
William H. Patten is president, and 
Kirk B. Delano, secretary. 

The plant of the Utica Drop 
Forge & Tool Co., Utica, N. Y., man- 
ufacturer of nippers, pliers and fenc- 
ing tools, which was totally destroyed 
June 25, has been entirely rebuilt, 
and the machinery is now being in- 
stalled with such progress that oper- 
ations will be resumed Dec. 7. While 
the fire was most unfortunate, it has 
provided an opportunity, which the of- 
ficers of the company have taken, of 
constructing a modern, up-to-date 
building of saw-tooth design, which 
is well lighted and ventilated and es- 
pecially adapted to the manufacture 
of nippers and pliers. The new 
building was constructed to contain 
twice the area of the one destroyed 
to provide for the steady increase of 
the company’s business. The Utica 
tools manufactured by the company 
reach every quarter of the globe. 
With its new facilities the company 
states it is in a position to make 
finer and better tools and to give 
prompt deliveries. William  Pierre- 
pont White is president, and Hugh 
White, secretary and treasurer. 


General Industrial Notes: 

The Air Tight Steel Tank Co,, 
Pittsburg, has increased its capital stock 
from $5,000 to $150,000. 

The Sullivan-Frank Steam _ Boiler 
Co., Chicago, has changed its cor- 
porate title to R. E. Frank Steam 
Boiler Co. 

The Bruner Steel Wagon Co., 
Wapakoneta, O., has increased its 
capital stock from $50,00 to $100,000 in 
order to take care of its rapidly in- 
creasing business. M. R. Bruner is 
president, and Harry H. Loth, secre- 


tary. 
The American Blower Co., Detroit, 
has increased its capital stock from 
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$300,000 to $500,000. The officers 
elected at a recent meeting § are: 
James Inglis, president and treasurer; 
F. W. Whiting, vice president, and 
F. R. Still, secretary. 

The Michigan Malleable Iron Co., 
Detroit, advises that the recent in- 
crease of its capital stock was made 
as a dividend distribution of the sur- 
plus and that no alterations are to be 
made to the plant. T. H. Simpson is 
president and manager, and George 
M. Black secretary. 


The Sheldon Axle Co. Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., has re-elected Edwin H. 
Jones, president; William H. Son, 
who has been general manager of 
the spring department for several 
years, vice president and general man- 
ager; J. Fred Armstrong, secretary, 
and Chester A. Ide, treasurer. 


At the annual meeting of the Riter- 
Conley Mfg. Co. Pittsburg, H. A. 
Carpenter was elected president, suc- 
ceeding Thos. B. Riter, deceased. The 
other officers were re-elected as fol- 
lows: Wm. C. Coffin, vice president; 
John S. Craig, secretary-treasurer; 
Robert A. McKean, general manager 
and T. B. Gillespie, auditor. 


The Hoffman Heater Co., Lorain, 
O., has elected the following officers: 
President, B. F. Koch; vice presi- 
dent, A. V. Hageman; secretary and 
treasurer, C. Neiding; manager, 
Thomas G. Chapman; superintendent, 
F. H. Oehlke. The directors are B. 
F. Koch; A. V. Hageman; Cero PB. 
3eutel, C. Neiding and George F. 
Hess. 

At the recent meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Zenith Foundry Co., 
Phelps, Ont., seven directors were 
elected as follows: Hugh Chambers, 
J. L. Watson, A. T. Van Nostrand, 
C. H. Burt, William Wilson, Charles 
V.Webster and A. Irving Stover. The 
directors elected the following officers: 
President, Hugh Chambers; vice pres- 
ident, John L. Watson; treasurer, A. 
T. Van Nostrand; secretary, Charles 
H. Burt. 

The Hardwick Foundry & Machine 
Co., Dallas, Tex., manufacturer of 
structural iron and machine work, 
railroad frogs and crossings, states 
that the recent enlargement of its 
capital stock has been used for addi- 
tions and improvements to its plant. 
The company has erected a new 
foundry 80 x 140 feet, equipped with 
a 60-inch cupola, electric traveling 
crane with a capacity of 10 tons, and 
also a pattern shop 50 x 100 feet; 
two stories. The new buildings have 
been completed and the plant is now 
operating at full capacity. W. S. My- 
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ers is president, and S. L. Stallings 
secretary. 

The plant of the South Baltimore 
Steel Car. & Foundry Co. Balti- 
more, which recently went into the 
hands of receivers and was closed 
down for an inventory, has resumed 
operations. The receivers will con- 
tinue to operate the plant until 
the work on hand is completed 
or the company is reorganized. On 
the petition of creditors, represent- 
ing an indebtedness of more than 
$690,000, Howard Carlton, president of 
th company, has been named as co- 
receiver. According to the terms of 
the order appointing him, he is to be 
allowed the same salary during the 
period of receivership as he received 
before the company failed. 

The Fairhaven Iron Ore Co, 443 
Broadway, Albany, regarding which 
press reports have recently been cur- 
rent in connection with the rumored 
deal of iron ore lands at Sterling, 
N. Y., states that it has been organ- 
ized about three years and controls 
a large amount of land at the latter 
place. The ore is red hematite, about 
40 per cent iron and 15 per cent lime, 
self-fluxing. It is an even vein of 
about 40 inches in thickness, part of 
which is a shovel proposition, and 
part mining. The mine has been well 
developed by the investment of a 
large amount of money, and is pro- 
ducing about 450 tons of ore daily. 
It is located at the intersection of the 
New York Central and Lehigh Val- 
ley railways, in Cayuga county, and 
commands excellent shipping facili- 
ties, both by rail and water. J. S. 


Whipple is president, and George O.. 


Ostrander, secretary. 

At the annual stockholders’ meeting 
of the American Drill Co., Marion, 
Ind., held recently, the following di- 
rectors were elected: W. C. Ray- 
mond, Fred W. Willson, M. F. Gart- 
land, H. D. Hunter, J. H. Shaumleffel, 
N. L. Heckman and J. F. Plice. The 
executive officers are as follows: M. 
F. Gartland, president; W. C. Ray- 
mond, vice president; H. D. Hunter, 
secretary and general manager; Fred 
W. Willson, treasurer. The company 
will be greatly strengthened by the 
new management. Mr. Gartland, the 
new president, is also secretary and 
treasurer of the ‘Marion Gray Iron 
Foundry Co., president of the Gart- 
land Foundry Co., Terra Haute, Ind., 
and president of the Kankakee 
Foundry Co., Kankakee, Ill. Mr. 
Hunter, secretary and general mana- 


.ger has acted in the capacity of sales .. 


manager during the past year. He 
has had considerable experience in 
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the grain drill business, having been 
connected for several years with the 
Co., of 


American Seeding Machine 


Springfield, O. 





Trade Note:— 

The F. G. Gauntt Mfg. Co., Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., manufacturer of auto- 
matic feeders and mixers, recently 
incorporated, is not in the market at 
the present time for any shop mate- 
rial, but will want a quantity of 2 
to 10-horsepower upright gasoline en- 
gines, as well as catalogs on mill sup 
plies and plumbers’ goods. 

Fires :— 

The Michigan Crucible Steel Cast- 
ing Co., Detroit, sustained a _ small 
loss by fire in its plant Nov. 9. 

The J. L. Means Machinery Co., 
Shreveport, La., suffered a loss of 
about $35,000 by fire Nov. 10. Insur- 
ance is ample. 

A portion of the plant of the Mar- 
shall Car Wheel & Foundry Co., Mar- 
shall, Tex., was destroyed by fire 
Nov. 8. 


the main wheel floor suffered the 


The castings department of 


most. The loss is estimated at about 


$40,000. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 

Milling Machines.——The Ingersoll 
Milling Machine’ Co., Rockford, Ill. 
Catalog No. 16. 64 pages. 6 x 9 
inches. Describes and illustrates its 
standard line of machines, including 
removable housing milling machines, 
horizontal spindle 
single vertical spindle milling ma- 
chines, double vertical spindle milling 
spindle 


milling machines, 


machines, duplex horizontal 
milling machines with — swiveling 
heads, combined horizontal and ver 
tical spindle milling machines, etc., in 
all different sizes and with their vari- 
ous attachments. Price lists of patent 
inserted tooth cutters and of stand- 
ard keyseating cutters of high speed 
steel are given in the last pages of 
the booklet. 

Mining Machinery.—The Jeffrey 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. Bulletin 
No. 1l. 44 pages. 734 x 10 inches. 
This catalog treats of the subject of 
the application of electricity to mining 
and gives an abstract from the report 
and recommendations of the Royal 
Commission appointed by the British 
government to investigate the use of 
electricity in mines. It also presents 
descriptions and illustrations of Jef- 
frey mining machinery, including lo- 
comotives, coal drills, engines, genera- 
tors, mining machines, etc. 

Hoisting and Haulage Engines.— 
The Litchfield Foundry & Machine 
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Co., Litchfield, Ill. Catalog No. 6. 32 
pages. 6% x 10%. This catalog pre- 
sents information relative to the vari- 
ous heavy hoisting eng:nes built by 
this company. Short descriptions 
with dimensions, etc. of each type of 
engine followed by illustrations are 
given. The various types include first- 
motion hoisting engines, double inde- 
pendent drum, first-motion slope or 
tail rope haulage engines, auxiliary 
engines for steam reverse, first-motion 
conical drum hoisting engines, tandem 
drum geared tail rope eng-nes, sta- 
tionary engines, etc. There is a 
folder pasted in the back of the cata- 
log containing a list of partial users 
of the engines. 

Drills—The Cyclone Drill Co., Orr- 
ville, O., in a small 28-page booklet 
presents illustrations of its various 
kinds of well drilling, prospecting, 
sounding, boring and blast hole ma 
chines and loaders, comprising the 
engines and boilers used on “Cyclone” 
drills, double cylinder gasoline en- 
gines, portable engines and _ boilers, 
pipe pulling outfits for cable and rod 
tools, hollow rod drills, cable drills 
without power, cable drills with spud- 
ding device and walking beams, hol- 
low rod or cable drills with gasoline 
engines, etc. The catalog also con- 
tains a complete list of the publica- 
tions covering the various outfits. 

Coke.—J. H. Hillman & Son, Frick 
building, Pittsburg, are issuing a ‘cata- 
log descriptive of the various opera- 
tions at its mines and coke ovens. 
There are a _ series of illustrations 
showing how a mine is opened, how 
the coal is mined and hoisted; also 
views of the various operations in 
coke making. It also contains partic- 
ulars concerning the various cokes 
made by this company. 

Reinforced Concrete—The Hun- 
kins-Willis Lime & Cement Co., St. 
Louis, in a recently issued catalog 
sets forth the practical and economi- 
cal value of the Bonanza _ reinforced 
concrete roofing tile, which is water 
proof and does not require painting 
nor repairing. The tiles are illus- 
trated and described and a number 
of plants With Bonanza tile roofs 
are listed. 

Structural Material.— The John 
Eichleay Jr. Co., South 20th and 
Wharton streets, Pittsburg, is issuing 
an 80-page catalog, the first pages of 
which contain views of the shop, 
shipping yard, stock yard of the com- 
pany, etc. The following portion of 
the booklet is devoted to a series of 
tables giving weights and dimens‘ons 
of steel I-beams, steel channels, an- 


gles, steel tees, zee bars, square 
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and round steel, safe loads in tons for 
steel beams, etc. There are also a 
number of illustrations showing vari- 
ous steel structures erected by this 
company. 

Hoisting and Conveying Machinery. 
—The McMyler Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 
Catalog. 75 pages: “6 x 9 inches. 
This company has made a specialty 
of locomotive cranes, cuts of which 
are shown in the catalog, illustrating 
the wide range of work to. which 
they are adapted. Besides their stand- 
ard line of cranes, built for either 
steam or electric power, special ones 
are also designed and built by this 
company. Some of the different types 
illustrated are slag handling cranes, 
gantry cranes and revolving cranes 
for contractors. The other products 
of this company include unloading tow- 
ers, bridge conveyors, hoisting en- 
gines, car dumping machines, buckets, 
clam shell buckets, bottom dump buck- 
ets, turnover buckets, etc. 

Wire Specialties—The Cleveland 
Wire Spring Co, East 38th «street 
and Hamilton avenue, Cleveland. Catalog 
No. 27. 24 pages. 6 x 9 inches.  I[llus- 
trates and describes, with tables giving 
standard sizes, its various articles of 
manufacture, including steel shop 
boxes, steel shop and foundry bar- 
rels, steel tool and supply racks, steel 
specialties in factory equipment, etc. 

Electric Controllers—The Electric 
Controller & Supply Co.,in a recently 
issued catalog presents the advantages 
of the magnetic switch controllers 


over steam, pneumatic or hydraulic 
drive in the reduction of operating 
costs. 

Sheet Metal Building Material.— 


The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, O. Cat- 
alog. 24 pages. 6 x 9 inches. De- 
scribes the Berger “Classik” steel ceil- 
ings, ferro-tile, eaves trough, conduc 
tor pipe, roll roofings, corrugated 
sheets, galvanized sheets, ventilators, 
steel roofing plates, fireproof metal 
window frame and sash, etc. 


Electric Lighting Systems.—The 
Fort Wayne’ Electric Works, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., is distributing bulletins 
1101, 1099 and 1097, calling attention 
to the multiple system of street arc 
lighting, the enclosed direct-current, 
multiple arc lamp, type DCM-form C 
and the portable wattmeter calibrators, 
type KM-l, respectively. Descriptions 
and illustrations of their different 
reflectors, 
cases, gas caps, voltage adjustment 
etc., are given and the 


parts, including globes, 
cols, trolleys 
operation, construction and mechan- 
ism of these various systems are also 
outlined. 














